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THE WEEK, 


PARLIAMENT assembled on Tuesday. The Queen’s 
Speech was short, and said exactly what every one had 
expected. The Leader of the Opposition, whilst 
promising the Government the support of his followers 
in the necessary task of prosecuting the war, reminded 
the House that negotiations had been so managed “as to 
range against us the powers and influences in South 
Africa which every nerve ought to have been strained to 
conciliate and keep on our side.” This was one result 
of conducting diplomacy as a “game of bluff.” Mr. 
Balfour replied that the delay in formulating “the new 
proposals ” had made for peace, a round assertion which 
reads rather curiously in the light of the latest despatches, 
and that the Government had been supported by the 
“conscience of the Empire,” a flattering illusion which, 
not to speak of opposition in that part of the Empire 
which is contained within the British Isles, leaves 
Canada out of account. 


Mr. DILLON moved an amendment to the Address 
advocating arbitration. Mr. Labouchere seconded and 
several Irish members supported the amendment, which 
was lost by a majority of 268. A more important dis- 
cussion arose over Mr. Stanhope’s amendment, moved 
on Wednesday, criticising the Government’s conduct of 
the negotiations. Sir William Harcourt, after quoting 
the Duke of Devonshire’s action during the Afghan War 
against the novel doctrine that the outbreak of war 

should silence criticism, made an unanswerable attack 

upon Mr. Chi umberlain’s diplomacy. Mr. Chamberlain, 
who defended himself on Thursday, was mercilessly 
handled by Sir Edward Clarke in what was perhaps the 
most effective speech in the debate. Its chief points 
are discussed elsewhere. Mr. Courtney added to the 
services which he has rendered to his country in this 
crisis by another grave appeal. A last word from Mr. 
Morley and an irrelevant reply from Mr. Balfour closed 
the debate. A small clique of Liberals voted with the 
Government, but the great majority supported the 
amendment. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Kimberley 
criticised the manner of Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy, 
the publication of Sir Alfred Milner’s telegram of April 
5th, the unnecessary brandishing of the “ suzerainty,” and 
the disastrous policy which provoked afresh the sus- 
picions originally excited by Dr. Jameson’s criminal 
enterprise. Lord Salisbury in his reply maintained that 
the new diplomacy was the only means of testing public 
opinion ; but his chief argument was the current con- 
tention of the Jingo press that the fact of the Boer 
ultimatum released the Government from the necessity 
of justifying their conduct of the negotiations to the 
country. His peroration contained an ominous allusion 
to the future. England could never consent again to 
occupy in South Africa the position which she had 
accepted for the last eighteen years. This may 


mean much or little, just as Lord Salisbury’s reference 
to our forgetfulness of our duties to the biacks may be 
merely a belated reason for the war, or the preface to 
an attack upon Rhodesian barbarities. 
the latter, 


We hope it is 
though the enthusiasm with which the 








Rhodesian Times adopts the suggestion makes us any- 
thing but sanguine. 


THE immediate military situation is discussed at 
length in another column. In the absence of definite 
news, the most that can be wisely attempted is to con- 
sider what the isolated scraps of information when 
pieced together suggest as to the Boers’ plan of cam- 
paign. It is becoming evident that this time the enemy 
is proceeding by slow stages, with enormous trains of 
wagons and cattle destined, as each new point of vantage 
is reached, to go towards the constitution of an armed 
camp tilla further advance is in turn possible. The Boers 
are therefore doing exactly what best suits the state 
of the British defence. Of course, we are no longer 
unprepared, in Natal and on the Western Border, in 
the sense in which we were three weeks ago, but even 
now if the Boers pushed rapidly forward in small bodies, 
bivouacing as best they might, they might perhaps do 
much damage to our communications. As it is they are 
sacrificing precisely the two qualities which might be 
supposed to make them nase Fabanidniie—thisle power 
of travelling huge distances over uneven country 
in a miraculously short time; their skill as riflemen 
when working singly or in units of five or ten. The 
American marksmen of the Civil War understood their 
business better. 


Sir GEorGE Wuite’s official communications really 
exhaust what is known of the Boer advance in Natal. 
Ladysmith is in no immediate danger, though three 
small Dutch forces (each perhaps not exceeding 
2,000 men) are gradually advancing in its direction 
from the north, east and west. These three columns, 
however, are by no means in touch with each other, and 
there ought to be no fear of a really offensive move- 
ment on their part at present. Meanwhile the Orange 
Free State has to retain a large part of its force to 
protect its own borders; harvest is neglected, and 
the harvest rains are begun ; there are ugly rumours of 
native risings ; and every day that passes is not only an 
advantage to the British because it gives them more 
time, but a positive disadvantage to the enemy, whose 
citizen army is unused to a prolonged period of com- 
parative inaction in the field. On the Western Border 
the plain fact is that there is no news of value ; and no 
news, as has been repeatedly said in this connection, is 
the only news which can be hopeful. 


THE true story of the armoured train seems to show 
conclusively that Captain Nesbitt was a trifle foolhardy, 
though his pluck and determination are beyond all 
question. He was clearly warned that the enemy held 
the line at the point where his engine afterwards ran off 
the rails, and he therefore had the opportunity of 
returning whence he came and saving his valuable 
cargo of guns and ammunition. To go on could not 
possibly have done good, for fifteen brave men cannot 
defend a train against artillery, neither can thirty strong 
arms lift a railway engine out of a ditch. As it is, the 
incident is chiefly to be remembered because of the 
opportunity it gave to malicious and credulous journals 
to poison the wells of public opinion by circulating 
slanders concerning the Boer’s method of warfare. It 
now appears that the chief departure from strict inter- 
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national etiquette occurred when the engine-driver, 
after a flag of surrender had been hoisted, crawled away 
on his stomach under cover of the embankment into satety. 


Ir is at home rather than abroad that the more 
sensational as well as the more definite changes in the 
Transvaal situation have taken place this week. While 
news from the seat of war, in spite of industriously 
circulated rumours, tells us little that is decisive, some 
notable advances have been made towards getting 
ready and organising the largest force of picked men 
that has ever left our shores. Sir Redvers Buller 
embarked on the Dunottar Castle on Saturday, and a 
distinguished company, including the Prince ot Wales, 
bade him farewell. But contradictory reports from 
the front continued to follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession with every new edition of the evening papers, 
and not even the attraction of seeing off that gallant 
officer could seriously divert the interest which was 
taken in these rumours by certain sections of the com- 
munity. 


Tue Reservists from all parts of the country have 
been joining the colours with alacrity and enthusiasm. 
The Militia have been called out by the Government, 
but this step is probably only taken in order to supple- 
ment the vacancies at home. The general moral to be 
drawn from the events of the week is that our military 
arrangements at home are in excellent order, and that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s congratulations to the 
War Office authorities are fully deserved. 


ANOTHER South African Blue Book was published 
on Tuesday. It is chiefly important as showing that 
the delay of the Government in formulating their new 
proposals was the main cause in precipitating war. If 
official delay had been due to unofficial negotiations, 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s silence had meant that Sir 
Alfred Milner was working in concert with Mr. 
Hofmeyr to smooth away difficulties, the postponement 
of the final despatch would have been salutary and well- 
advised. As it was, the idle intervals of diplomacy were 
remarkable for active military organisation and ostenta- 
tious preparations for war. The psychological effects 
on South Africa are easily to be learned from this latest 
Blue Book. On the 30th of September the Transvaal 
Government asked to be informed of the decision of the 
British Cabinet, and were told in reply that the despatch 
would not be ready for some days. On October 4th 
President Steyn pointed out (not for the first time) the 
danger of postponing negotiations and prosecuting 
military preparations. “I feel deeply impressed with 
the danger of delay and with the urgent need of imme- 
diate action being taken, if any further attempts are to 
be made to secure a peaceful solution.” This was on 
October 4th, and though the sands were rapidly running 
out the Cabinet did nothing to avert the inevitable 
result of diplomatic silence and military activity. The pro- 
posals which the Transvaal Government were awaiting 
on September 30th have not yet been published. And 
yet it was on September 22nd that the Cabinet pro- 
ceeded to “ consider the situation afresh” and promised 
to communicate their decisions to the Transvaal 
Government. 


THERE is another interesting point to be noted in 
this Blue-book. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Conyngham Greene and Mr. Smuts discussed together 
the terms of an arrangement, and that those terms were 
made the basis of the proposal which the Transvaal 
Government made to Great Britain. It was the refusal 
of the Cabinet to consider those proposals which made 
the Boers incurably suspicious of our intentions, for they 
had understood from their conversation with Mr. 
Conyngham Greene that those proposals would be 
acceptable. A curious light is thrown on the subse- 
quent behaviour of the Government by a letter from the 


President of the South African League (Transvaal Pro- 
vince) to Mr. Conyngham Greene. On the 21st of August 
Mr. Greene told Mr. Forster that “it was possible that 
the Transvaal Government would make a proposal to 
grant the franchise on a five years’ basis free from the 
present restrictions.” On the 22nd Mr. Forster wrote 
to Mr. Greene enumerating nine further demands upon 
which the League insisted. Here is an extract from his 
letter :—** From my position in the League I am justified 
in stating that, iu my opinion, few would accept the 
franchise if these important details were unprovided for 
in any settlement carried out under the direction of her 
Majesty’s Government.” 


THE significance of this is obvious. Mr. Smuts and 
Mr. Greene agree on terms of settlement. The Trans- 
vaal Government embody those terms in a proposal. 
Mr. Greene at this juncture lets Mr. Forster into the 
secret. Mr. Forster is seized with a panic, believing for 
the first time that a settlement is in sight, and he throws 
off all disguise and says frankly that the Outlanders 
never believed in Sir Alfred Milner’s policy, and that 
they want a great deal more. Mr. Forster’s letter is 
communicated to the Government. The Government 
reject the Boer proposals, The Outlanders narrowly 
escape from the danger ofa peaceful settlement, and the 
Boers draw their own conclusions on the subject of the 
bona fides of the British Government. This is how 
Policy No. 2 was substituted for Policy No. 1. 

Ir would be difficult to find a better criticism of 
Mr, Chamberlain’s policy than that contained in a letter 
from Mr. Labouchere to the Daily Chronicle of Monday. 
Mr. Labouchere points out, as Mr. Maclean does else- 
where, that Mr. Chamberlain’s: tactics have made the 
Boers the aggressors only in the sense in which the 
French were regarded as the aggressors in the 
war which Bismarck’s unscrupulous trickery _ pro- 
voked. Mr. Chamberlain, it is true, has not been 
guilty of the dishonest tactics which Bismarck 
employed, but he did his best—and only too suc- 
cessfully—to drive the Boers into aggression, Mr. 
Labouchere exposes, with his usual vigour, the 
absurdity of those arguments against criticism which 
are offered us at each stage in these crises. At one 
moment the Opposition are warned against speaking 
because peace will thereby be imperilled ; and as soon 
as war has broken out free speech is stigmatised < 
unpatriotic. The result is that the Government = 
get off scot- free, and can make what havoc they like of 
the country’s reputz ition and resources 


AN enthusiastic meeting, convened by the Lord 
Mayor, was held at the Guildhall on Monday to pro- 
claim to the world that Great Britain was facing the 
terrors of the Boer arms with characteristic courage 
and resolution. Sir’George Faudel-Philips, Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt, Mr. A. Serena, Sir Julian Salomons, Mr. 
Cohen and other representative Englishmen were on 
the platform. The only gentleman in the audience who 
voted against a resolution which was submitted to the 
meeting was conducted out of the building. He was 
stated to be “suffering from excitement,” and was 
alleged to be a German. 


Tue dinner given by the Anglo-African Writers’ 
Club to Mr, Fitzpatrick was chiefly interesting for Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s reminder to those Jingoes who regard 
a passion tor calumny as one of the virtues of patriotism 
that the Boers are backing their opinions with their 
lives. He might have added that the impression of 
Boer cruelty created by the precipitate flight of Mr. 
Moneypenny some weeks ago was totally false, for his 
successor as Times correspondent, Mr. Amery, who, with 
characteristic courage, remained at Pretoria after the 
ultimatum had been presented, was given a safe con 
duct over the border, 
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WHILE the departure of Sir Redvers Buller has 
been surrounded by every demonstration of enthusiastic 
regard due to a soldier who has always done his duty 
and is about to do it again, the House of Commons 


has listened with disgust to a cowardly and dis- 
graceful attack upon another British General. Mr. 


Wanklyn, the Unionist Member for Bradford, in answer 
to a suggestion that the House might be interested to 
hear the opinion of Sir William Butler on the subject of 
the South African League, declared that “he was not 
concerned with Sir William Butler, except that he 
regretted he had been kicked upstairs instead of being 
kicked downstairs.” The insult, unprovoked as it was 
unanswerable, would have been tolerated in no other 
assembly of English gentlemen, whose tradition is to 
protect those who are not able to retaliate. 


THE attempt to settle the language question in 
Bohemia and Moravia behind the backs of the German 
nationality and without consideration for its feelings has 
failed after a struggle of two anda half years. The ordi- 
nances have been repealed before they came into effect. 
The triumph of the German members is for the moment 
complete. But it is almost certain that the Czechs 
will renew their agitation, and quite possible that the 
riots which convulsed Bohemia but a short time ago 
will be renewed. The attempt to govern Austria by 
absolutism has failed, and we may now expect a fresh 
resort to constitutional government. The Germans 
cannot get a majority in the Reichsrath ; and if they are 
to save the Empire they must be prepared to make wise 
constitutional concessions to the Czechs, who are after 
all the most energetic and civilised of the Slav nationalities. 
The agitation has already destroyed three Ministries ; 
and all that the Times correspondent can say of the new 
Administration of Count Clary is that it is “ decidedly 
less unpopular than its predecessors.” 


On the eve of a religious ceremony in memory of 
Colonel Klobb and Lieutenant Meynier, the news arrived 
in Paris that the latter officer is alive and recovering 
from his wounds, and shortly afterwards it was reported 
that Captain Voulet and Lieutenant Chanoine had been 
murdered by their native troops. Voulet, after the 
massacre of Colonel Klobb’s column, in which Chanoine 
had no share, induced the latter to join him in attempting 
to found an independent African state. But the other 
Europeans with the main body of auxiliaries abandoned 
him, and the black troops who remained to him soon 
mutinied and put an end to the mad dreams of the two 
officers. This calamitous affair, which reminds one of 
nothing so much as of the rebellion and counter-rebellion 
of Flaccus and Fimbria in the Mithridatic Wars may 
endanger two other French Missions in West Africa, and 
is likely to leave upon the native mind an impression from 
which European prestige at least can hardly fail to 
suffer. 


Herr Epmunp KLappeER, of the Deutsche Agrar 
Correspondenz, has just been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for Jése majesté. He had animadverted 
rather severely on the dismissal of the Landrath for 
voting against the recent Canal Bill, and had called for 
a strong opposition in Prussia. On the same day the 
German Emperor declared that, “ proud of their great 
Fatherland, and conscious of their real worth, Germans 
must make sacrifices for their position as a world- 
Power, and, giving up party spirit, stand united behind 
their Princes and Emperor.” 


Tre meeting of the Congregational Union at 
Bristol this week was marked by one very interesting 
incident. On Wednesday the Bishop appeared on the 


platform at the head of a deputation and presented an 
address of welcome signed by himself and other of the 
Following him, and as part of 
similar message from 
Council. 


cathedral dignitaries. 
the same demonstration, came a 
the Bristol Free Church 


The interesting 








thing is, not so much that the Bishop and the local 
Free Churchmen should both have been moved to acts 
of courtesy, but that they should have joined hands 


in showing their good-will. It was one of the 
disappointed dreams of Dr. Moulton’s life to per- 


suade the titular leaders of the Established Church to 
join in the Wesleyan centenary, and any signs of a 
breaking down of artificial barriers between honest men 
are to be welcomed. But what makes the omen par- 
ticularly favourable is that neither Mr. Arnold Thomas 
nor of course the Bishop of Bristol made any pretence 
of disregarding difficulties which are the essential out- 
come of different theories of church government. It is 
only by a frank recognition of the realities which 
divide that we can hope to dispense with the imagin- 
ings which needlessly estrange and keep apart the 
Churchman and the Dissenter. 


For inability to appreciate the industrial conditions 
under which we live it would be difficult to rival the leader 
which appeared in the Times last Tuesday. It is an 
attempt to philosophise upon the English workman, his 
thrift and his sense of responsibility, on the basis of 
remarks made by—Mr. Livesey! The Times sees in the 
English workman a natural spendthrift, a person who 
must be “educated” by his superiors to a sense of the 
value of self-denial. The men who worked in eight- 
hour and ten-hour shifts in ’89 before the furnaces 
(work which was the death of imported labourers 
during the strike) are to be taught self-control; by 
whom? 3y the men that live in suburban villas! 
Next, perhaps, we shall have straightforwardness and 
justice taught to the labourers by a man who finds that 
“God has prospered him” in a year when he had 
brought to misery so many families. 


A PARLIAMENTARY vacancy has unexpectedly arisen 
in Bow and Bromley. In Mr. Lionel Holland, who 
has resigned, giving ill-health as his reason, the House 
of Commons loses an active young Conservative member, 
who was considerably more Progressive than his party 
on the question of social reform. He was one of a 
little group of private members who did a great deal to 
urge upon the Home Secretary the importance of more 
drastic administration of the Factory Laws. The 
contest has come at rather an inopportune moment, 
but in Mr. Harold Spender the Liberals have an 
admirable candidate. His chances of success would 
have been brighter if the seat were not being con- 
tested at a time when public interest is engaged in 
the preparations for war. A further disadvantage is 
the probable appearance in the field of a Socialist 
candidate. But whether he wins the seat or not, Mr. 
Spender may be trusted to emerge from the contest 
with credit and distinction. To an intimate knowledge 
of London he adds conspicuous ability and enthusiasm, 
and that moral courage unhappily not always to be 
found in so-called Liberals, which does not think that 
the displeasure of the West End is more to be dreaded 
than the shame of a cowardly silence. 


Tue death of Admiral Colomb deprives the Navy of 
a distinguished sailor who had seen much active service, 
and English naval literature of a brilliant and powerful 
writer whose abilities and patriotism none appreciated 
better than those who differed from him strongly on 
problems of defensive policy. He wrote much and 
well, and death found him busy with important literary 
work, which it is to be hoped was far enough advanced 
to be given posthumously to the world. But the service 
for which the country has most reason to cherish the 
memory of Admiral Colomb was of a most practical 
nature: his name will always be intimately associated 
with the adaptation of the Morse alphabet to the 
mechanism of naval signalling by the flashing lantern, 
an invention finally adopted by the Navy in 1867. 
Colomb will also be remembered as the successful 
advocate of a uniform “rule of the road” at sea, 
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LIBERALS AND THE WAR. 


the expense of his head makes the case which 
Sir William Harcourt brought against the policy of the 
Government complete and unanswerable. That case 
may be briefly stated. The Government either wanted 
war or they did not. They were either sincere in pro- 
fessing to desire a settlement by a reform of the franchise, 
or they were using that pretext as a disguise to cover 
designs which they were ashamed to avow. If it were 
assumed that they wished to discover an excuse for 
aggression to create suspicion, it would be reasonable 
to suppose that they would have neglected every oppor- 
tunity of striking a bargain, and attempted, by procrasti- 
nation at one stage, by gratuitous irritation at another, 
and by elaborately making themselves misunderstood at 
a third. These opportunities, as every one who has read 
the despatches knows, occurred on several occasions. 
The Government might have closed with the Boer offer 
of a franchise reform which was rather more generous 
than that demanded by Sir Alfred Milner. After the 
rejection of that offer they might have adopted the 
proposal of the Transvaal Government to accept their 
earlier suggestion of a Joint Commission of Inquiry. A 
third and last opportuntty presented itself when President 
Steyn volunteered to mediate between the two Govern- 
ments, and asked to be informed of the new proposals 
which the British Cabinet had formulated. The first 
occasion was seized upon to refer the Boers to an earlier 
despatch, for the sake of repeating Mr. Chamberlain’s 
views of the meaning of suzerainty. The second was 
ignored, and the third was made the signal for 
more active preparations for war. And yet the 
Cabinet wanted peace all the time. As if this 
picture of human perverseness were not already 
complete, Mr. Chamberlain in his speech added 
the finishing touches. For he admitted, under Sir 
Edward Clarke’s brilliant cross-examination, that he had 
meant to accept the offer of a five years’ franchise con- 
tained in the despatch from the Boer Government of 
August 19th. Good intentions have never found more 
unfortunate expression. Mr. Chamberlain was anxious to 
settle these difficulties without war. In July he was hope- 
ful; in August diffident; a month later in despair. And yet 
on August 22nd he received an offer which he meant 
to accept, and replied to it in a despatch which was 
everywhere taken to imply a refusal. More curious 
still, it was with this same reasonable offer in his pocket 
and this same pacific purpose in his mind, as Mr. 
Morley pointed out, that he warned President Kruger, 
in his Highbury speech of August 26th, that “the sands 
wererunning out.” Couldimagination suggest a metaphor 
less likely to convey to President Kruger the impression 
that his overtures were welcome and a bargain struck? 
These admissions, as Sir Edward Clarke pointed out, 
proved the case for the amendment up to the hilt. If 
Mr. Chamberlain admits that he meant to accept the five 
years’ offer, England is engaged in a dishonourable and 
disastrous war, because, as Mr. Courtney remarked, the 
Government had neither the ability to make themselves 
understood, nor the courage to confess that they had 
been misunderstood. And the admission puts the 
rest of Mr. Chamberlain’s pleading out of court. 
For Mr. Chamberlain did not speak only of the franchise 
proposals. He reminded us that Dr. Leyds, had been 
working night and day to secure a new dual alliance, 
composed of Europe and the Transvaal, directed against 
Great Britain. He charged the Orange Free State, 
against whose treatment of Englishmen no complaint 
has ever been whispered, with inciting the Transvaal to 
illtreat the Outlanders. He recollected that even outside 
Rhodesia the natives have suffered at the hands of Euro- 
peans. If the word suzerainty meant little, the substance 
meant everything to Great Britain, and it was for 
nothing less than that supreme stake that Great Britain 
was fighting, But all these arguments were just as 


q CHAMBERLAIN’S defence of his heart at 





stroag two months ago, and yet Mr. Chamberlain was 
ready to make peace on a franchise settlement alone. 
The use of these new arguments goes far to dis- 
count Lord Salisbury’s defence of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
manner of conducting negotiations on the ground 
that it enables the electorate to follow and to criticise 
his policy. But if Mr. Chamberlain has one set of 
questions in his mind, and discusses quite another set in 
his despatches, public opinion is rather distracted than 
instructed by their publication; and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
simple diplomacy has bewildered his countrymen, as it 
has misled the Boers. So successfully has this object 
been achieved that few Englishmen were able to decide 
whether the policy of the Government was designed 
to add a new franchise law to the statutes of the Boer 
Republic, a new province to the British Empire, or a 
new storey to the mansions of Park Lane. 

It is fortunate that the doctrine, ill-suited to a free- 
country and only invented to save the faces of politicians 
on both sides of the House who are afraid of risking 
popularity by speaking out, which would forbid criticism 
when the Government is prosecuting a war, has been 
avowedly or in effect repudiated by the leaders of both 
parties. Mr. Chamberlain, who is not wanting in 
courage, made short work of this dangerous inno- 
vation, and the debate on Mr. Stanhope’s amend- 
ment has made it clear that the Liberal party 
is still virile, definite and true to its best traditions. 
The Leader of the Opposition did not spare the policy 
of “bluff.” Sir William Harcourt followed up his Tre- 
degar attack by an unanswerable criticism of the methods 
which ended in disaster. Mr. Morley, who nobly led the 
campaign in the country against this preposterous war, 
protested in the House of Commons against the madness 
which has compelled us to squander lives and money 
for no other object than to accumulate embarrassments 
for the future. Mr. Bryce voted with the majority of the 
Liberal party in the Opposition lobby. The tone of 
the debate, the temper of the Opposition, and the 
figures of the division show that Liberalism has not 
deserted those principles which have made the strength 
and the greatness of the Empire. Mr. Gladstone’s 
supporters a generation ago found that the excited 
passions of the hour were not the final judgment of the 
nation. The events in Parliament have made it evident, 
whatever the hubbub of the street or the whispers of the 
drawing-room, that Liberals still prefer the self-respecting 
nationalism of Gladstone or Mazzini to the coarse 
materialism and the lawless insolence which made 
Disraeli’s legacy so terrible to England and Bismarck’s 
career a curse to Europe. 





THE MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


INCE the 11th inst, a state of war has existed in 
. South Africa under somewhat peculiar conditions, 
The Boer levies had previously been collected in groups 
on the frontier. The British forces had been concen- 
trated as far as practicable and had made preparations 
for defence. One belligerent was apparently contem- 
plating offensive operations at points considerably more 
than 300 miles apart. The other was fortifying posi- 
tions to be held until reinforcements were available. 
But the intending invaders were badly equipped with 
transport and lacked all the essentials of a field army. 
As a compensation for their manifest deficiencies how- 
ever the long railway line connecting Rhodesia and 
Bechuanaland with the Cape Colony runs for at least 
500 miles within short striking distance of the western 
boundary of the Transvaal and Free State. In Natal, 
Glencoe and Ladysmith were naturally indicated as the 
points to be held by the British forces if their strength 
permitted, and happily this was the case, for with the 
10,000 troops already dispatched, and the Colonial con- 
tingents and police there are now fully 15,000 troops in 
Natal, a force numerically equal to or greater than that 
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of the invaders. The distance from Durban to Glencoe 
is 230 miles, and the line of railway connecting this 
advanced position with the sea could not be left 
unguarded. Thus only about 10,000 men could be 
allotted to Glencoe and Ladysmith. Both positions are 
advantageous for defence without entailing undue dis- 
persion of troops, and there was time for careful pre- 
parations ; both are perfectly safe against any Boer 
attack. So little was the situation understood, and so 
great the general nervousness that Sir George White’s 
reconnaisance of the 13th inst. was regarded with some 
apprehension, and on Saturday wild rumours of a great 
battle were widely believed. That the Free State 
Boers, probably not 4,000 strong, who entered Natal by 
the Tintwa Pass, would be in a position to give battle 
on the open veldt at Acton Holmes was practically 
impossible. Even if they had been thus able, and 
willing, it was open to the British commander to 
fight or not as he might determine. The Free 
State Boers however were much more intent on forti- 
fying their positions in the Drakensburg mountains 
than on offering battle, and on the 13th there was not 
even an exchange of shots, although some cavalry skir- 
mishing began on the 18th. The invasion of northern 
Natal has in fact proceeded very slowly. It was easy to 
occupy Laing’s Nek and the passes to the south-west. It 
isextremely diflicult to concentrate a large force for the 
attack of Glencoe or Ladysmith. The Boer leaders in 
this quarter have shown symptoms of bewilderment. 
Whether they imagined that they would be attacked 
under conditions which would give them the advantage, 
or whether they realised that there were strong forces in 
their front, cannot be said. They are in possession of 
Natal north of the Biggarsburg range ; they hold the 
passes of the Drakensburg and the drifts on the Buffalo ; 
their scouts are in touch with the British garrison of 


Glencoe; but their difficulties are only now be- 
ginning. The transport and supply of an army 
in the field is always a delicate business, requiring 


knowledge, experience and large resources. The Boers 
have not the smallest experience of the problem and 
their resources are extremely limited. They are now 
therefore in this position. They must attack Glencoe 
or Ladysmith in force, which would entail a repulse 
with heavy loss and possibilities of disaster ; or they 
must restrict themselves to minor raiding operations 
which would have no serious military importance. It is 
in all respects fortunate that they have elected to devote 
their principal energies to the Natal portion of the 
theatre of war. As they are perhaps beginning to 
realise, the present conditions are not those of 1881. 
On the western side the difficulties of defence are 
evidently considerable. Another 10,000 British troops 
on the Bechuanaland frontier would bave paralysed the 
action of the Boers ; but the political crisis was brought 
about before adequate forces were available, and it was 
decided that Natal should first be considered. If war 
had broken out three weeks earlier, Kimberley 
and the whole of the frontier towns would have 
been at the mercy of our opponents. Time was 
granted for preparation, and both Kimberley and 
Mafeking were placed in a state of defence as far as 
resources permitted. Both have now been isolated 
by the cutting of the railway, and neither can be relieved 
for some wecks if the Boers are able to invest them. 
Some anxiety is felt for the safety of Mafeking, which is 
held mainly by colonial forces hastily organised, and is 
unprovided with artillery; but if the water supply is secure 
and if ammunition and food hold out, Mafeking can be 
trusted to make a stand, and has, we know, been unsuccess- 
fully attacked. Assaults on fortified positions defended 
by magazine rifles are shunned as much as possible by 
regular armies, and require highly disciplined troops for 
their successful execution. The Boers attacking Mafe- 
king have the advantage cf possessing modern field 
Whether they will be able to use them effec- 
tively remains to be seen, but time is on their side. 
Mateking is beyond the reach of succour for some wecks. 


guns, 


The loss of Mafeking would not affect the campaign which 
will commence in December, but although the place is not 
intrinsically of great value, we stand committed to its 
defence and the moral effects of its fall could not be 
disregarded. In war, it is never desirable that the 
defence of a position not of first-rate strategic import- 
ance should come to be looked upon as a test of 
military competence. As soon as a decision to hold 
Mafeking was arrived at, every effort should have been 
made to place it beyond the risk of capture. Whether 
this was done we do not yet know. Vryburg and the 
smaller stations along the exposed railway line cannot 
offer any effective resistance if heavily attacked. 
Lobatsi and Toungs are reported to have been occupied. 
Kimberley appears to be in no danger. The armed 
force there cannot be much less than that of the Boers 
in the neighbourhood, and the latter, 100 miles from the 
railway at Bloemfontein, may have difficulty in regard 
to supplies. On the southern border of the Free State, 
the Boers appear to be in no great force, and, as the 
colonial population in the neighbourhood is mainly 
Dutch, the temptation to raiding is not great. 

The military situation at the present moment can 
hardly be regarded as dignified. A _ strong policy 
demands force at hand for its practical application. 
This was not provided, and the outbreak of war found 
Great Britain unable to translate words into action. An 
ample body of troops is now being despatched anda 
stream of great ships filled with men, animals and stores 
will be directed to Cape Town. Meanwhile it is 
impossible at present to estimate the effect of com- 
parative inaction in Natal upon the rough Boer levies. 
Delay here may not be without advantage ; but there is 
another aspect of the matter. The Basutos and the 
Zulus are already reputed to be showing signs of rest- 
lessness, and whether they can be restrained till we are 
in a position to undertake active operations is not 
certain. The gravest danger seems to be that of native 
risings, Which we are not at present in a position to 
control. 


Fas. 





FHE PLAGUE OF LIES. 


“THE proposition that victory in war is a highly 

desirable, not to say absolutely necessary, ingre- 
dient in the formation of a sound national character, 
has long ago passed from the ranks of disputable 
theory to the categories of axiomatic truth. But it seems 
opportune to point out that here, as in so many other 
instances, nothing but confusion results from the popular 
habit of regarding “the country” as something with 
interests and feelings which have no essential relation 
to the interests and feelings of the average inhabitant 
within it. The most devoted Spencerian may be 
expected to admit that there is something wrong in the 
glorification of “ England’s mission,” and “ England’s 
honour” if it is accompanied by demonstrations by 
ordinary Englishmen of attitude and temper which are 
anything but honourable or glorious. THE SPEAKER 
has before now declared its conviction that much that 
was really popular in the enthusiasm for intervention in 
the Transvaal must be ascribed to a motive which, how- 
ever inadequate and however vague, was after all honest 
at bottom ; but this does not alter the fact that the 
shadow of war provides just that kind of obscurity 
in which the foulest shapes may stalk abroad, naked 
and unashamed. 

The belief that a war of aggression brings out, in 
some subtle way, the fine points ot a nation’s character, 
crushes meanness and deceit, promotes heroism and 
self-control—this belief is the most valuable asset of 
the honest expansionist. But never was any article of 
any creed more utterly refuted by facts. Forty-five 
years ago Tennyson, that most perfect knight of pure- 
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minded Imperialism, wrote of our last great struggle 
with a white race :— 
“For I trust if an enemy's fleet came yonder round by the hill, 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang, from the three-decker out of the 
foam, 
That the smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue would leap from his 
counter and till, 
And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yard-wand, 
home.” 

Brave words! yet the author of Mand lived to dis- 
cover that the “ cheating yard-wand” was only thrown 
aside infavour of deceptions more commensurate with 
the magnificence of Imperial designs, and our soldiers in 
the Crimea languished under an utter insufficiency of 
rations and a ridiculous superfluity of “left-handed ” 
boots. Only last year the United States, in a frenzy of 
lyrical enthusiasm, took up the white man’s burden by 
attempting to substitute American for Spanish rule over 
people whose great desire was to govern themselves, 
and the consequence is that we are promised the 
spectacle of a Presidential election which may largely 
turn on the corruption and incompetence of American 
administration, with special reference to the provisioning 
of the Cuban army with bad tinned meat. 

To such instances, where unusual depravity is fos- 
tered and made easy by warlike enthusiasm, the warlike 
enthusiast may reply, “ Yes, but after all, granted that 
‘such things must be in every famous victory,’ we must 
not mistake a mere incident for a main result. The 
health of popular feeling is not undermined by the 
greed of a few rascally contractors ; and a war such as 
this more than compensates for that by its effect in 
promoting purer sentiments and higher ideals—a 
passionate devotion to country, a love of kin, a high 
standard of duty, an unassuming courage.” Well, he is 
a miserable patriot indeed who does not long for such 
things to be acknowledged by the world as characteristic 
of the British people ina time of war. But is it so? 
The music-halls are ringing with doggerel songs of 
truculent bravado ; the trains are filled with reservists— 
honest fellows enough, but lost to modesty or sobriety 
through the fawning attentions of their companions ; 
the Stock Exchange and the City fathers how! like ill- 
conditioned jackals at every mention of the Boers, and 
contemptuously ignore Mr. Rider Haggard’s entreaty 
that “they should remember that these men, whatever 
their fault, were backing their opinion with their lives.” 
Is this the promised elevation of spirit which was to 
accompany the outbreak of war? Is this the end of all 
our aspirations after liberty, all our denunciations of 
oppression ? 

In much, however, of this rather vulgar parade of 
bellicose enthusiasm the sane man will recognise an 
undercurrent of something worthy and admirable, and 
he will not think it necessary to quarrel with his 
neighbours merely because they adopt a method of 
expressing their feelings which does not recommend 
itself to his more sensitive standards of decorum. But 
there is one symptom of the present national attitude 
which deserves no such indulgence: it merits instant 
and unsparing attack, alike on account of its comparative 
novelty in English life as on account of its utter 
viciousness. It is the habit which is gaining daily in 
shamelessness and persistence of supporting our own 
side by the dissemination of lying and wicked slanders 
concerning our opponents. 

A few instances taken almost at random from the 
ultra-patriotic pronouncements of the past week will 
indicate at once the prevalence and the deadliness of 
the disease. An armoured train is wrecked and captured 
by the Boers : instantly the Yellow Press announce that 
the train was filled with women and children who were 
treated with gratuitous barbarity by the captors ; and 
this falsehoood is embalmed amid the frantic applause 
of the citizens of the greatest city in the world, by 
Alderman and Colonel Sir Horatio Davies, M.P., who 

“a lover of peace but also a lover of justice” was 
moved to denounce the Boers as wretches who “ruth- 
lessly t.red at trains laden with women and children.” 


as 


The facts which were known in London at least twenty- 
four hours before Sir Horatio Davies spoke entirely 
dispose of the version which the City so eagerly 
swallowed. The armoured train did not contain any 
women and children at all: even if it had, the laws 
of war would no more justify Sir Horatio Davies’ 
complaint than they would recognise a cannon as 
sacrosanct because a baby has been concealed inside it. 

Another instance is furnished by the case of Mr. 
Lanham. This gentleman, we are told, was “ set 
upon by the Boers and so terribly kicked that he died 
in Krugersdorp Hospital.” The next day’s headlines 
promise further details. Mr. Lanham, it seems, was 
knocked down, of course with a sjambok, and kicked to 
death with spurred boots, while to round off this 
veracious chronicle, the meaning comment is added : 
“it would take the blood of many Boers to avenge the 
death of such a man.” Meanwhile, the Cape Town 
correspondent of the Times, who is not exactly a partisan 
of the Dutch, telegraphs that the mutilated martyr is 
alive and well. And so this hideous trade in reckless 
libel goes on. Mr. Greene is assassinated—until it is 
useless to deny that he was escorted from Pretoria with 
every circumstance of diplomatic courtesy. ‘“ Gently 
nurtured women,” struggling for such places in the 
Johannesburg trains as the men have left them, are struck 
with whips—until the complete absence of evidence 
makes the story incredible save to the Conservatives 
of the Park Ward, Sheffield. The Boers skulk behind 
stones and fire upon flags of truce—until a correspondent 
in the Westminster points out how Colley testified that 
they “advanced to mect our men with great courage.” 
And all this from “ organs of British opinion” which 
last year stood aghast at the crudities of American 
journalism and this year poured contempt on the 
infatuation and deceit of the Paris Press. 

Is it not high time that sober and honourable citizens, 
of whatever party, should bind themselves together to 
stamp out this canker, which is sinking its roots so deeply 
into our public activities? Granted that the Boers are a 
stubborn and ungenerous people ; granted that the war 
must be pushed on with vigour to an early and victorious 
conclusion ; granted that Englishmen do well to sink 
differences of detail in a common patriotism—it is still 
true thatthe British Empire, with reservists and militia, 
is opposing the citizen force of two small communities 
with a united population about equal to Brighton or 
Nottingham. The least we can do in so unequal a 
contest is to recognise frankly the pluck—the fatal 
pluck—of this little band of Dutch conservatives, and to 
show them that a love of race and of country commands 
the respect of all who are stirred by its imperious bidding. 
To do otherwise, to slander an enemy unequally matched 
with ourselves, to feed all that is least admirable in 
patriotism with stories of outrage and treachery—this is 
at once to forfeit the respect of the world and to lose 
every vestige of benefit which a sense of national duty 
and national danger may bestow. 





HAS CO-OPERATION A FUTURE? 


HE Labour Association for Promoting Co-ope- 
rative Production would deserve respect if for 

no other reason, because it recognises what is so 
generally ignored or denied, that the great problem in 
our industrial life goes far deeper than the question of 
securing better conditions for the workmen, and that it 
is in fact the problem of securing his material indepen- 
dence. To many this end has long since ceased to 
be an object of desire ; much less an aim to be pursued 
in practical action. The disciples of Comte accept the 
fact of a feudalism in industry, and make it their chief 
purpose to moralise its spirit. They have no quarrel with 
an economic despotism for a despotism, benevolent and 
unselfish, is their industrial ideal. And the co-operative 
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rative movement has more hostile and more contemptuous 
critics in the admirers and the prophets of universal 
bureaucracy who point triumphantly to the existing 
conditions of an industrial dualism, the opposing 
forces of capital and labour, as a divine revelation to 
show that it only concentration is carried far enough, 
industrial harmony will be the result. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that those philosophers who always regard the type 
which prevails for the moment as the normal institution 
should hope to kill with ridicule the attempt to per- 
petuate and develope what they hold to be a perversion. 
Movements, measures and men are to be judged in their 
view by their correspondence with a certain tendency, 
and the drift of things, as interpreted by persons who 
have a pretty clear notion of where they wish that 
drift to end, becomes the universal standard of the 
truth of demands and of ideals, Co-operative produc- 
tion is thus lightly dismissed as a wanton cttort to 
divert the course of industrial development from its 
natural channel. 

If it were judged by so imperfect a critcrion, co-ope- 
rative production might still claim a hearing. For its 
success must be measured not bya quantitative comparison 
with other forms of industrial organisation, but by the 
extent to which it has overcome the obstacles to its 
progress. There are other arguments than the contrast 
between twelve millions and a hundred and twenty. 
And just as the last word has not been spoken, when 
ithas been shown that co-operative association is at 
present an unusual form of industrial organisation in 
England, so no serious concession is made to its critics 
in the admission that it postulates for success other 
moral and psychological conditions than those assumed 
in the ordinary systems of industrial action. Those con- 
ditions would more easily have been secured if 
the proper order of co-operative experiment had not 
been strangely perverted. As it is, co-operative banks, 
which should have been the first stage, are almost 
unknown in this country. Co-operative distribution, 
which would conveniently come last, has usurped the 
place which in logical sequence belonged to other forms, 
and stands to many for co-operation itself. Co-opera- 
tive production (of infinitely greater importance) has 
started on its car er handicapped by confusions and the 
lack of co-operative credit. For co-operative produc- 
tion demands a certain standard of individual intelli- 
gence and moral responsibility, qualities which have 
been gravely impaired by the conditions of modern 
industry. It implies, again, that moral imagination 
which enables a workman to postpone the opportunity 
of larger profits to the advantage of sharing in the 
control of the business in which he is engaged; the 
Hebden Bridge fustian workers might individually do 
better if they invested their savings in Lipton’s. It 
assumes again the confidence which does not shrink from 
embarking labour and savings in a single enterprise. 
But in spite of these obvious difficulties, co-operation 
has made progress, and the boot trade in Leicester and 
Kettering has almost been captured by the principle. 
Nor should the positive successes of the principle alone 
be reckoned. To estimate rightly its claims, we must 
take into account the admitted infirmities of the rival 
system which it hopes to supersede, those conditions 
which have called for a Money-lenders’ Bill, which have 
made agriculture the standard topic of pessimists, and 
have reduced our industrial system to the choice 
between open warfare and an armed truce. 

But English experience is not the only object-lesson 
for students of this movement. Those critics who, 
whilst allowing that Lincoln Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey were built by co-operative workmen, believe that 
evolution has discarded those earlier processes in indus- 
trial development, are strangely careless of the large 
part which co-operation plays in the social life of Con- 
tinental nations, Yet a third of the banking transactions 
of Italy at this moment are conducted through the 
co-operative banks of Lombardy and the valley of the 
Po, Austria, France and the Catholic parts.of Germany 


present innumerable instances of the success of similar 
enterprises. Co-operative agriculture and co-operative 
dairying are everywhere the mainstay of rural vigour 
and prosperity in Europe. Gruyére cheese is almost 
entirely made by the co-operative cheese-making 
societies of France. The syndicats agricoles have enabled 
France to combine the material strength of the large 
farmer with the moral inspirations of peasant proprietor- 
ship. Agricultural machinery, expensive manures, quick 
and cheap access to markets, the opportunities of pur- 
chasing in large quantities, the luxuries in this country 
of the large farmers, are everywhere distributed in 
France amongst the small. So general and so effective 
has co-operation become that the principle which Mr. 

id Mrs. Sidney Webb regard as an accidental intrusion 
is declared by Mr. Plunkett’s commissioners to be the 
normal form of agricultural industry in great parts of 
Europe. The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
has wisely imitated these methods. But agricultural 
organisation is not the only species of successful 
co-operative effort, for in France (especially in Paris), in 
Italy, and in New Zealand a large proportion of the 
public works is undertaken with most satisfactory results 
by co-operative associations of working men. 

The practical crux, so far as England is concerned, 
is the antagonism between co-operation and the Trades 
Union movement ; the question which formed the subject 
of the most important of the discussions at the New- 
castle Conference last Saturday. If the co-operative 
idea has made slow progress amongst the Trades 
Unionists, the reasons are not difficult to discover. The 
Trades Union in its modern form, arising as it did from 
the extreme consequences of the industrial revolution 
which swamped the small capitalists, is in its nature and 
its origin a {ghting machine, a defensive weapon. With 
such a machinery, eminently fitted for combat and never 
intended for constructive effort, it was inevitable that 
the particular solution of our social problem which 
happened to be most in consonance with the accumu- 
lated traditions of such bodies should capture for a time 
their organisation. Those traditions are associated 
with the experience of Trades Unionists as wage earners, 
to whom capital always appeared as an enemy, for 
whom private property had an invidious meaning, for 
whom the raising of the standard of consumption was 
infinitely the most important thing, and from whom all 
responsibility and the organisation of production were 
unhappily removed, Conditions less favourable to the 
growth of a politico-economic theory such as that which 
gives life. to co-operative efforts, could scarcely be 
imagined, 

But we believe with Sir David Dale and Mr. 
Maddison that this antagonism is not permanent. If 
the Trades Unions would attempt to acquire the owner- 
ship and not merely the distant control of the means of 
production, the first great step would be taken towards 
harmonising the rude contradictions of our economic 
state. Such a policy would be more effective than 
strikes. If, for example, the Miners’ Federation had 
purchased collieries, how enormously stronger their 
position would have been in the disputes of 1893. As 
it is, the labourer saves to fight capital ; he saves in the 
north for his “ going away week ;" he saves for the 
purposes of insurance, and for the ultimate possession of 
his home. But he does not save for the one great pur- 
pose which is in economics the raison d’étre of saving— 
the accumulation of capital. The means to that end 
are to be found in one of the infinitely varied forms of 
co-operation, for the value of that method of produc- 
tion, a method which has on its side the experience of 
all stable periods in history, is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in its quality of adaptability to varying conditions. 
The Irish farmer, the French peasant and the fustian- 
cutter find within the co-operative formula opportunity 
and room for the free play of their individual tastes. 

If Canon Moore Ede and Mr. Maddison recognise 
that co-operation must make Trades Unionism its 
ally,. Mr, Livesey provides an excellent example of 
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profit-sharing at its worst. The co-operative movement 
is doomed it it offers shelter to spurious imitations, 
invented to destroy Trades Unions. To offer a bonus 
out of the very narrow margin of profit is to start a 
system which has no possible chance of growth. To 
offer a workman something which varies between eight- 
pence and one shilling on the sovereign which he earns 
is to offer him a pound of tea or a couple of ounces of 
tobacco a week, and in return for these luxuries Mr. 
Livesey compels his workmen to sacrifice their economic 
independence, to disband their fighting organisation 
and to cripple their freedom of contract. Co-operation 
stands to gain nothing from Mr. Livesey’s scheme, tor it 
isa hot-house plant which nobody but Mr, Livesey him- 
self is interested in keeping alive. 





WHO IS TO PAY? 


"THERE are really three questions in all. Who 

will pay for the war? Who ought to pay for the 
war? What will the war cost? That last will of course 
depend upon its duration. According to the Press 
Association five millions had already been spent last 
week. At that rate ten millions will have gone long 
before we are through November. When a forward 
movement is begun expenses will increase enormously. 
If we take the moderate estimate of £5 per man per 
week seventy thousand men will entail a drain upon the 
Exchequer of £350,000 per week. ‘Thousands of mules 
are being bought up at double or treble the ordinary 
market price in Spain and America. The difliculty 
of provisioning such an army in so poor a country 
will be great, and the cost correspondingly — so. 
it is not easy to overestimate the cost of war, 
and in the present circumstances we cannot forget that 
Lord Beaconsfield and his advisers in the winter of 
1879-80 succeeded in presenting estimates of the Afghan 
War which came to a mere fraction of the actual cost. 
In 1867 again the Tory Chancellor ot the Exchequer 
thought that 43,500,000 would cover the Abyssinian 
War. In 1868 he put the figure higher, and thought 
that the charge might approach £5,000,000, A disso- 
lution was impending, as in 1880. No further informa- 
tion was forthcoming ; and Mr. Gladstone’s Government, 
as soon as they got into office, found that they would 
have to pay £9,000,000 for the gratilication of knowing 
that Napier had “led the elephants of Asia bearing the 
artillery of Europe over broken passes which might have 
startled the trapper, and appalled the hunter of the 
Alps.” 

However, Sir Michael Hicks Beach has made a 
great advance in this respect. He admits that he wants 
ten millions. According to the Daily News “there is 
talk of a penny on the Income-tax, which would at 
least be an honest and courageous method of provid- 
ing for the cost of military operations.” If this is the 
limit of honesty and courage it will only pay for about 
a quarter of even the estimated expenditure. We think 
that if the Income-tax is touched at all the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will raise it to-tenpence at the least ; and 
if in addition he increases the drink licences by a substan- 
tial amount, and restores the tobacco duties to their 
original figure, he will be able to meet a good proportion 
of the expenses of the war out of current revenue—always 
assuming that trade remains good. If-this or some- 
thing like it be the course which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has determined to adopt in asking for 
supplementary estimates instead of for a vote of credit 
he will deserve the thanks of every honest citizen. 

But the total cost of the war, unless its end be 
happily hastened by some unlooked-for event, can 
hardly fall short of twenty millions. Suppose the British 
taxpayer of the present supplies ten millions, ought the 
remaining ten millions to be supplied by the British 
taxpayer of the future? Mr. Balfour's “ Hear, hear” 


on Tuesday night expressly adopted the “ exclusive 
responsibility” for the war with which Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman sought to saddle the shoulders of 
the Ministry. Now, if we thought that the expenses of 
the war could be detrayed by an addition of ten millions 
to the current taxes we should not be anxious to divide 
the responsibility. It is well that the inconveniences 
of wasting treasure as well as the miseries of shed- 
ding blood should be brought home to the nation. But 
when it comes, as come it must, to burdening posterity 
we may well ask with the Yorkshire Post, the Times and 
the Leeds Mercury whether the property owners in the 
Transvaal and especially in Johannesburg have not a 
good claim not only to share with Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Alfred Milner in the credit and glory of the war but 
also to share with the British people at home in paying 
the bill. The extremely good understanding which 
existed between Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Chamberlain 
before and after the Jameson raid, the fact that the raid 
was a co-operative undertaking between the Cape 
Premier on the one hand and the Johannesburg 
capitalists on the other, and the certainty that the raid 
was the most important in the train of events which 
have led to war, all point to the desirability of enabling 
the gold mines and their shareholders to participate in 
its finance. Messrs. Beit and Rhodes will no doubt be 
eager for such an opportunity of displaying the solidity 
of their patriotism. 





QUO MUSA TENDIS? 
IMPRESSIONS OF CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 
1, 


DMIRING deeply the masterpieces of an art, one 
f may be very little interested in the study of its 
evolution, and regard every effort to define, for instance, 
the imaginative tendencies of a generation, to foresee 
new directions, to catch the echoes of retreating cen- 
iuries and deduce the genealogy of iiving poets, as a 
dreary and futile exercise in barren criticism. The 
thing of beauty, not the traditions and influences that 
in part produced it, a man’s genius rather than the trend 
of a period, are worth spending time upon. To every 
work its own poetic, absolute and independent of the 
poetics of others! Whatever may be true of nature, 
“ars agit per saltum.” It isa series of oases, a sparse 
archipelago of miracles in a sea of mediocrity. Where 
only perfection counts there is no such thing as progress. 

It is the statical view; but there is room for the 
dynamical—for the study of ideas in movement, of 
fancy on the wing, of forms in the making—and even 
some satisfaction and, as they think, a little profit for 
those who after enjoying are prone to analyse, to com- 
pare and to specujate. As the astronomer expects the 
birth of a new star and watches the changing con- 
figurations of systems, or as a miser may be imagined 
handling his pocket-money (the small change or the 
careful earnings of the day) allowinga little for ephemeral 
needs, testing pieces of doubtful authenticity and adding 
the greater coins reverently to his hoard, let us review 
once more, very informally, the poetical harvests of 
these last years, noting here and there a common 
character, fashion or preoccupation, dissecting if we 
can any technical developments that may seem remark- 
able or symptomatic, and saluting as we go the principes 
inventulis and in them their honoured ancestors. 
"Ex Avie apyemecOa, Let us start at the death of 
Tennyson or thereabouts. Scarcely any of the younger 
poets have garnered golden grain who had not, when 
he died, already reaped; and few indeed among the 
veterans of the middle generation who have survived 





our Nestor have added since to our treasure or their 


glory. These let us neglect, and from those illustrate 
the survey. 
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Is it useless to search after characteristics which 
may distinguish the poetry of our time? At least super- 
ficial and negative properties occur immediately. It is 
an age of singular intellectual equality, an age without 
literary landmarks, without meteoric surprises. It is 
an age of remarkable poetical erudition, not perhaps 
that among “ general readers” the proportion of those 
who read poetry is greater than at any other epoch, 
though that is not impossible; but the poets are 
saturated with English poetry. And though the utterly 
incompetent amateur (the person for whom “rum” 
rimes with “bun”’) is still with us, the great bulk of 


. verse that makes the presses groan wears at least a 


decent outside. That is not a triumph, but it shows 
indisputably that the poets are more and more read by 
the poetasters. There is no reason to avoid the obvious 
to the point of neglecting this characteristic of contem- 
porary singers, good and bad, that they have excellent 
memories. Another is that they are usually short- 
winded, and one and all too prudent for titanic 
conceptions, 

But when we look about for something more serious, 
a profounder formula, a common quality worth reflecting 
on, nothing more striking can perhaps be suggested than 
a double reaction—which is otten simultaneously mani- 
fested—in the attitude of poetry towards the world: 
an effort towards reconciliation, a revolt half mystical 
and half hedonistic. The revival, but still more the new 
qualities of patriotic and political poetry, the wilful 
perpetration of doggerel by men who have shown at 
least elementary talent for English verse, the enfran- 
chisement of unaccepted topics, the rehandling of 
humble and especially of rural life with a franker grasp 
than Tennyson’s, with a more concrete grasp than 
Wordsworth’s, are symptoms of the first. The 
commoner care for form, the substitution in so many 
instances of the decorative for the organic ideal of style, 
the disdain for clearness, the return to religious 
symbolism, a new aloofness, a new passion for the 
impalpable, sometimes associated with a (perhaps 
consciously) indiscriminate predilection for — tradi- 
tional and arbitrary magic, may be referred to 
the second. These two broad tendencies, apparently 
contradictory but sometimes compatible, must not 
be too strictly construed. If poetry inevitably 
reflects the atmosphere in which it is produced (our 
period seems colourless to us, as preceding periods 
would have seemed colourless to their men and women 
if they had been afflicted with the self-consciousness 
which is in itself a characteristic of ours), the essential 
individualism of the art, of the times, and of the race, 
must be taken into account. The course of years tends 
to multiply the opportunities and seductions of the 
muse; this variety is all against the definition of 
developments which implies classification. And our 
English poets, always less gregarious and less inquisi- 
tive, less scholastic and less logical, than those of some 
other nations, shun the disadvantages of schools. In 
France, for example, questions of technical reform have, 
while threatening a temporary sterility, obscured all 
other bases of division, and party-names that imply a 
difference of tendencies on the ideal side are accepted 
as descriptive of quarrels on problems of rhyme or of 
rhythm. 

We have escaped those struggles, that will perhaps 
bear fruit. But if a more malleable instrument and 
an earlier and a more constant explanation of its 
possibilities have saved us from anarchy, we have our 
own formal difficulties, which it would be the more pre- 
posterous to neglect—as the conquest of material 
obstacles, the perfection of the medium, the reconcilia- 
tion of the greatest possible variety with the greatest 
possible harmony, the gradual transformation of restric- 
tions into enhancements, is precisely the most obvious 
sense in which the word progress may be applied with- 
out stultification to the history of an art. 


FRANCIS YVON ECCLES. 





FROM ABROAD. 
THE MINISTRY IN AUSTRIA, 


HE main object of Parliaments for all wise govern- 

ments is to localise and bring into certain legal forms 
the political combat which would otherwise become 
public property. Whoever dissolves the Parliament in 
times of political excitement causes the Opposition party 
among the people to fight for its rights by unparlia- 
mentary means in the streets. This was the effect ot 
the attempt made by the Ministry of Thun, in a mis- 
application of rgth Article of the Austrian Constitution, 
to force through the Budget and the other necessary legal 
measures without the concurrence of the Parliament. The 
national combat did not rest, but was promoted in clubsand 
assemblies, in the Press and in the streets in eminently 
crude and dangerous forms, At first this was only the 
case with regard to the educated classes. But, as 
though the Ministry of Thun were not satisfied with 
drawing these into the strife, it provoked the large 
class of the sugar-consuming population, including even 
the women, to oppose the unparliamentary régime, by 
raising the sugar-tax. The excitement which, since the 
Austrian revolution of 1848, had not been officially recog- 
nised, though it was clearly enough shown during this 
summer in the demonstrative campaign against the tax, 
was not yet warning enough for the Austrian Govern- 
ment. They sent the “ gendarmerie ” against the demon- 
strators, and the massacre of Graslitz was the climax of 
the situation. But the unparliamentary régime, which 
had already lasted more than two years, was now 
gradually leading the Government on to bankruptcy. 
The Austrian Parliament has not only the task of 
co-operating in the legislation of its own side of the 
kingdom, but has also to elect an Austrian delegate, 
who must agree with the Hungarian delegate (elected 
by Hungary) on the mutual Budget of the Austria- 
Hungarian Government. The German opposition had 
been, during the last two and a-half years, careful to 
admit this system, because it hoped, by offering no 
resistance, to get the Government on to a different 
basis. jut the experience of the last summer 
had completely exhausted its patience, and the 
entire German population demanded of their repre- 
sentatives that they should now frustrate the elec- 
tion of the delegation by the Parliament. Even this 
warning failed, however, to alarm the a of 
Thun; its leader, the Finance Minister, Dr. Kaizl 
even proposed to make the choice of any delegation 
supertluous by a further misapplication of Article 14. 
But on this point the decision did not rest only with 
the Austrian Government, it being a matter which con- 
cerned the whole State, and the Hungarian Government 
as well as the mutual Government had to give their 
consent to this newly proposed breach of the Con- 
stitution. If it had been done, the revolutionary 
movement, which up till now had been limited to 
the German part of Austria, would have affected 
Hungary and endangered the entire foreign poli- 
tics of the monarchy. The Hungarian President- 
Minister, Herr von Szell, and the Foreign Minister 
for Austria and Hungary, Count Goluchowski, made 
an energetic resistance against any further exten- 
sion of the crisis, and hence the wreck of the Thun 
Ministry. The damage which the Governments of 
Badeni and Thun had done to the political life of 
Austria was clearly proved by the fact that after the fall 
of the Ministry of Thun it was no longer possible to 
re-establish a proper Cabinet. The eight men who 
formed a new Civil Government under the direction of 
Count Clary-Aldringen are neither politicians nor 
Ministers, but only officials raised to the Ministry who 
have no programme and no intluence. They are com- 
manded by the Emperor to abolish unconditionally the 
language ordinances. By this means two-and-a-half 
years are struck out of the history of Austria. If what 
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the bitter experience of two-and-a-half years had taught 
had been done in May ‘97, when political wisdom 
dictated it, Austria would have been saved these two- 
and-a-half years of legislative stagnation, of agricultural 
retrocession, and of political destruction. 

It is a great question whether now by the simple 
abolition of the division of languages things can be put 
right again. Political wisdom forbids any rousing of 
the passions of the people under any circumstances, 
because no one has the power to check their expression 
of opinion on a certain point. 

One can well command the eight civil official 
Ministers who have, as Schiller says, an office but no 
opinion, to abolish the division of languages ; but one 
cannot command two excitable peoples like the Germans 
and Czechs to make peace with atonement all at once, 
after two and a half years of the irritating strife. The 
crisis brought on by the outrageous indiscretion of the 
Badeni Cabinet, notwithstanding the nomination of the 
civil Ministry and the abolition of the division of 
languages expected of them, has not yet come to an 
issue, but has only reached a turning-point. 


HEINRICH KANNER. 





A MINOR POINT IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


T is reported that the Boers possess a certain type of 
gun which has been introduced experimentally into 
Continental armies during the last eight years. If they 
are in possession of such a weapon there should follow 
upon its use certain results which it is worth while to 
trace. The type of gun to which we allude is that which 
is intended to form a link between the large siege gun 
and field artillery; it varies in calibre from a minimum ot 
120 millimetres—that is, the diameter of the bore is 
some third bigger than the ordinary twelve-pounders. 
Artillery of this nature, when it is used in this capacity, 
is intended to be something as nearly corresponding as 
possible to the ideal—a really mobile heavy artillery. To 
establish such a link between light and heavy guns has 
been, as was said above, the effort of the general con- 
sensus of the two principal Continental armies for many 
years past ; but it must be admitted that there are many 
difficulties in the way: indeed it is evident that the 
problem cannot be easy of solution, for the immense 
advantages attaching to the employment of such weapons 
would have brought them into immediate use all over 
the world had they not been balanced by practical difh- 
culties of a very serious nature. Let us consider these 
difficulties first, and then turn to discuss the probable 
effect of such weapons in active warfare if the draw- 
backs to their use were surmounted, 

These difficulties are as follows :— 

(A) The great weight of the gun involves a very 
perceptible increase in the difficulty of transport. A 
larger team of horses (in the Continental manceuvres 
eight at least to each piece) is in itself a complexity not 
to be despised ; for the longer your team the greater 
the chances of some slight accident when one is bringing 
up the guns into action. 

Moreover, an increase in the number of horses to 
the battery means a very perceptible increase in the difh- 
culties of maintaining provision of forage and ot 
replacing losses in action. Furthermore, the larger the 
proportion of horses to guns the less the mobility 
certainly of any large group, and even perhaps of single 
batteries. 

Again, the actual weight of metal leads to serious 
inconvenience, as was seen only the other day in the 
reported sticking of two such heavy guns in a ford of 
the Buffalo River. 

(B) The calibre of such guns itself involves several 
grave disadvantages. The size and weight of the shell 
interfere very perceptibly with the rapidity of charging 
the piece. A single gunner who can carry a couple of 


shells between the ammunition wagon and the ordinary 
field piece, carries but one of the larger type of sheil 
even for the smaller of the exceptional guns to which 
we have been alluding ; and this increase in the calibre 
probably (though this is not a certain matter) interferes 
with the accuracy of fire; for the length of the bore is 
less in proportion to its diameter than is the case ina 
type such as the twelve-pounder. 

(C) There is the set of difficulties involved by the 
extra charge which these guns require. These may be 
roughly stated as follows :— 

1. The recoil, which is very severe, and the problem 
of absorbing, which has perhaps never been satisfactorily 
settled. It is certain that the ordinary break is of no 
use in the case of the larger weapon. The Continental 
experiments upon this matter and their doubtful issues 
have been a matter of public comment. 

The tendency to “ bury” the trail or to drive into 
ground, especially it it is at all soft, a tendency which 
can only be avoided by making the carriages of the gun 
inordinately long. 

3. The larger the calibre the smaller the amount of 
ammunition which can be carried in comparison with 
field pieces. If we add to this the difficulty involved 
by a larger team of men as well as of horses for the 
transfer of the piece it will be seen that this experiment 
in artillery is by no means of a final or satisfactory 
nature. 

A glance at the figures involved will prove this. 
You add by the use of such pieces at least a theoretical 
30 per cent. to the cost of transport which becomes in 
practice more like 50 per cent. You more than double 
the weight of your metal, and you multiply the weight 
of your ammunition by anything from three to five. 

With these facts to go upon it is easy for us to 
appreciate the great difficulties which the Boers may 
find in the use of this arm, an arm which was originally 
intended to find its field of operation under the civilised 
conditions of Continental Europe, and one the difficulties 
of whose use are enormously increased in a country 
where good roads and ample transport are lacking. 
But if the Boers can find it possible to make use of a 
weapon in which they are so heavily handicapped 
certain consequences will follow. 

The primary advantage which this type of gun 
possesses is in the matter of range. 

To talk of “ giving a good account of one’s self ” 
with field batteries against heavier pieces is sheer non- 
sense. Field batteries would drop shells almost at 
random, and certainly without effect, at a distance 
which guns like these can cover with accurate fire. 
The trajectory is certainly flatter as the initial velo- 
city is greater. The lighter piece brought into action 
against the heavier might as well not exist save under 
the rare conditions of badly chosen positions on one 
side and exceptional local advantages of weather or 
cover on the other: 

Secondly, the weight of metal thrown from the heavy 
guns would make a very formidable difference in 
anything like the rough siege operation with which 
we have been recently threatened. It would be 
attacking the earthworks with a charge of at least three 
times the power of that which held batteries could 
bring into play, and though it is true that the mere bom- 
bardment of carefully made earthworks is so much 
waste of ammunition, yet the battering of rough 
structures which may have been hastily erected round 
frontier posts and especially the use ot a heavy burrow- 
ing shell in some loose mound outside the mines might 
be destructive in its result. The direct force of front 
hire of such guns upon troops would presumably be less 
than that of ordinary field batteries ; for their rapidity ot 
fire would be inferior to that of the smaller weapon, and 
this is the main factor in such a business, There is of 
course an exception, where the heavier type shells 
drop into enclosed spaces, a case in which they become 
very formidable indeed. 

We must conclude our review of the whole matter 
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by remembering that if the rumour be true that these 
heavy guns are being brought into line by the enemy, 
and 1f they have that tecnnical knowledge and practical 
experience in firing, which are absolutely necessary in 
the case of this weapon, the primary thing which we 
have to fear will be the power given by the increase of 
range ; for between a gun, however excellent and smartly 
handled of a given far range and another of considerably 
superior range, there is not the apparent difference in 
ethciency which the mere figures suggest, but the 
difference between immunity on the one side and 
probable destruction on the other. It need hardly be 
added that these remarks apply alone to work in the 
open, and that such guns could do nothing against well- 
made fortifications, whose mere investment requires not 
only a larger body of men but the regular siege train, 
which the Boers certainly lack. 





ADELPHI TERRACE. 


UITE close to where I live (in Buckingham 
Street) is “the Adelphi’’—as the famous terrace 
of that name is commonly called. It will be for 

ever associated in my memory with one of the gentlest 
and sweetest-natured of men, the late E. L. Blanchard, 
the dramatist, and inventor of a series of most delightful 
Drury Lane pantomimes. He lived at No. 6 Adelphi 
Terrace, for a good number of years, in a fine suite of 
rooms on the top floor. What pleasant little parties we 
used to have in those rooms. The once famous Vokes 
family, a cheery people, used to come there a good deal, 
to be welcomed cordially by “ E. L. B.” and his hand- 
some wife. Mr. Blanchard was very fond of telling us, 
and indeed of showing us too, a room at the back of the 
house in which, on December 31st, 1803, was born unto 
Isaac D’Israeli and his wife a son, destined afterwards 
to become the statesman, Lord Beaconsfield. I am not 
sure how Mr. Blanchard ascertained for certain that the 
room in which “ Dizzy” was born was also the death- 
scene of David Garrick, who passed away somewhat 
suddenly in this house in 1779. His widow also died in 
this identical room in her ninetieth year in 1822. 
According to some authorities, Garrick is said to have 
died next door, No. 5; but Mr. Blanchard was of 
opinion that in the course of the present century the 
house he inhabited had undergone considerable modi- 
fications, and indeed that one house had been divided 
into two ; hence a necessary alteration in the numbering. 
Lord Beaconstield, a few days before he died, certainly 
did tell Lord Barrington that he was born “ in Adelphi 
Terrace and ina room full of books.” On the other 
hand it appears that Isaac D’Israeli, after his marriage, 
lived in King's Road, Bedford Row. Mr. Blanchard 
however once told me that he was assured on the 
highest authority, if I err not, that of Lord Beaconsfield 
himself, that the truth of it was that Isaac D’Israeli 
and his wife were obliged for some reason or other to 
leave their house in King’s Road for a season, and that 
they consequently hired a part of the upper storey in 
Adelphi Terrace from Mrs. Garrick. Shortly afterwards 
Baby Dizzy made his appearance, and then the family, 
baby and all, migrated back to King’s Road. 

Mrs. Blanchard’s drawing-room, a noble and lofty 
apartment with a fine ceiling, commanded a superb 
panorama of the Thames, from St. Paul’s to West- 
minster; and “you could,” Mr. Blanchard used to 
boast, “on an early summer morning, get a whiff from 
the Surrey hayfields.” One anecdote “E. L. B.” was 
fond of relating to us was his first and only meeting 
with the widow of David Garrick. He was a St. Paul’s 
boy with a pretty voice, and was taken by a relation, for 
some reason or other, to Adelphi Terrace. Here he 
was presented to a very old lady who, with the aid of 
a stick, was walking up and down in the sunshine. 
‘“ Be a good boy,” said she, “and when you're grown up 
tell your friends that Mrs. Garrick, the great Davy’s wife, 





once gave you a kiss and bade God bless you.” I 
remember stretching out my hand after hearing this 
story and touching his. Here was a link, if ever there 
was one, with the past : his hand had touched the hand 
of Mrs. Garrick ; she, in her turn, was the friend of 
Johnson, who was touched for the evil by Queen Anne, 
who often, doubtless, kissed the hand of James IL., the 
son of Charles I., the grandson of Mary Stuart. In the 
matter of these “links” with the past I was myself able 
to equal Mr. Blanchard, for I remember as a child 
sitting on the knee of the Marchese San Marzano of 
Turin, a niece of Alfieri the poet, who recollected his 
wife, the Countess of Albany, the widow of the Young 
Pretender. 

“ Garrick’s death,” Johnson declared, “ eclipsed the 
gaiety of nations,” an oft-quoted and bombastic remark, 
which inclines me to think that the great lexicographer, 
Boswell to the contrary notwithstanding, often talked 
twaddle. Hannah More describes the great actor’s 
last death-scene uncommonly well in one of her letters. 
Mrs. Garrick, who loved her, so soon as she saw that 
her husband’s life was in danger, had written to the 
distinguished poetess, begging of her to come to her at 
once. Hannah arrived too late. Mr. Garrick had 
already expired and had been put in his coffin, but she 
was told firsthand all about the sad event, and that 
“Oh dear !” was his last word. They hung the house 
with black from top to bottom. Davy lay in state for 
nearly a week, and all London came to pay its respects 
to the remains of England’s greatest actor. Mrs. 
Garrick, who had been a dancer, Mlle. Violante by 
name, did not remain unreasonably long in seclusion 
after her illustrious husband’s death. Two years later 
she opened her drawing-room in the “ Terrace” to the 
élite of London, by a dinner-party. The company 
Included Hannah More, then living with her, Mrs. 
Boscawen, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Dr. Burney, Dr. Johnson, and the inevitable Boswell. 
I have only to close my eyes to see the quaintly pic- 
turesque dinner-party, seated round the table in that 
fine old room in which I shook hands with dear 
“ E. L. B.” for the last time. 

The Adelphi “came into existence about a century 
and a-half ago, and was designed by the two brothers, 
John and Robert Adam. It is a fine terrace of ex- 
ceedingly well-built houses, with splendid reception- 
rooms and miserably small bedrooms. It occupies 
the site of Durham House, an inn of the Bishops 
of Durham, built by Bishop Hatfield in 1345. It 
remained in the possession of the See of Durham until 
the reign of Henry VIIL., when it was conveyed to the 
King by Cuthbert Tonstill, the then occupant of our 
northernmost See. The “Defender of the Faith” 
presented it to the Earl of Wiltshire, and once upon a 
time asked him to allow Cranmer to occupy it “fora 
time, to the intent that he may be there quiet to accom- 
plish my request. Let him have no lack neither of 
books nor anything he may require for his studies.” 
The “ Studies” were doubtless in connection with the 
divorce of Catherine of Arragon. Edward VI. granted 
Durham House to his sister Elizabeth, who lived here 
for a short time, when in disgrace after her doubtful 
behaviour with the Lord High Admiral, Thomas 
Seymour. Then somehow or other the mansion got 
into the possession of Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land, and thus became the scene of the brilliant festivi- 
ties given in honour of the marriages of the fated Lady 
Jane Grey with the equally ill-starred Guilford, and of 
her sister the Lady Katherine Grey with Henry Lord 
Herbert, of the house of Pembroke. It was from 
Durham House, Jane, four days after Edward’s death, 
went in state to the Tower, to reign for seven days, and 
then expiate the crimes of others on the scaffold. 

It strikes me that if a monument is ever erected to 
the memory of the sweetest of Protestant martyrs, it 
should be in Embankment Gardens opposite the site 
of her London home. Here is an opportunity for a 
millionaire to do a graceful act: a statue to Lady Jane 
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Grey. It should be in marble, for we have had quite 
enough of the nigger-type of celebrities in cast-iron; 
and whenever I see the blackamoor statue of Burns in 
the Gardens my heart is filled with pity. 

To return to Durham House. Queen Mary gave it 
back to the Bishops of Durham, and it remained in 
their possession until the death of Elizabeth. Then Sir 
Walter Raleigh came to reside there, and he spent 
£20,000 in improvements. In 1623 the old mansion 
was “set to rights” to receive the suite of the Spanish 
Infanta who was to marry Charles I., but she never 
came, a disappointment which apparently depressed 
Durham House to such an extent that it fell very soon 
afterwards into ruin. A part of the gardens was then 
sold to the Cecils, but the fagade was still standing in 
George II.’s time, and can be seen in old views of the 
Thames of that date. 

When my spirits are too elated by the brilliance of 
the London winter atmosphere I take a walk in the 
gloaming to and from the Adelphi Terrace. I turn my 
back on the Savage Club with its galaxy of Savage 
celebrities and watch the lights flash into existence one 
after the other on the noble Embankment, and on the 
broad waters of the Thames beyond. St. Paul’s dome 
glows dimmer and dimmer as night advances, and at 
last fades away altogether. The bridges become spans 
of light. The boats and barges—not many of them at 
this late hour—glide along the black waters and turn a 
solitary red or green eye upon me like so many water 
cyclops. Everything looks mysterious, fantastic, ghost- 
like. Then the wraiths ot Adelphi Terrace pa 
before my imagination in solemn procession: the old 
Bishops of medieval times, Henry VIIL, Cranmer, 
Northumberland, Jane and Catherine Grey, poor young 
Guilford, Elizabeth and Mary, Raleigh, Rio Rio, the 
King of the Cannibal Islands and his darksome Queen, 
who died round the corner at Osborn’s Hotel of a surfeit 
of rhum which they had drunk “to the honour and 
glory of his Gracious Majesty George I1V.,” David Garrick 
and his wife, Rowlandson the caricaturist, who died in 
the Terrace in 1827, Hannah More, Beaconsfield, and 
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MUNICIPAL TRAMWAYS IN LONDON. 


URING the last few days the London County 
Council have accepted certain recommendations 

ot the Highways Committee which should have an 
important bearing upon the future of the London 
tramway system. It has been decided to make con- 
siderable extensions, carrying the present lines to the 
county boundaries in the Wandsworth and Woolwich 
direction, in addition to a few minor extensions. Some 
fifteen miles of lines will be added, but the significance 
of the extension is that they are made with a view to 
connecting with other tramway systems in contempla- 
tion by the outside authorities, thus taking an important 
step towards the creation of a great network of tram- 
ways that will bind not only London within the county 
area but Greater London as well into one connected 
whole. Not less important is the decision to obtain 
powers from the Light Railway Commissioners under 
the Light Railways Act. Under the Tramways Act of 
1870 the local authorities in London have an absolute 
right of veto upon any lines constructed through their 
area, but under the new Act they will only have the 
right to be heard in opposition, and as the advantages 
of an extended and complete scheme of tramways in 
London are obvious, their objections would not be 
likely to carry weight. Possibly an interesting question 
may arise as to whether the Light Railways Act applies 
to London, but already the Commissioners have sanc- 
tioned similar schemes for Brixton and other urban 








districts, and little anxiety is felt at present upon this 
point. 

Another important step taken last Tuesday was the 
decision to engage Professor Kennedy, a leading expert 
in electric traction, at an adequate remuneration, as the 
expert adviser to the Council in carrying out tramway 
extensions and construction. ‘Times have changed since 
John Burns declared in favour of a maximum salary of 
£500 per annum as the utmost possible wage that aman 
could want. Taught byexperience, the London County 
Council now proceeds upon the far better principle of 
getting the best possible expert assistance in every 
branch of its work, thus ensuring the truest economy and 
preventing a vast amount of waste. But the appoint- 
ment of Professor Kennedy carries with 1t consequences 
of no little account. After a careful investigation of 
various forms of tramway traction at home and 
abroad, with special reference to the needs of 
London, Professor Kennedy has reported strongly in 
favour of the underground form of electric traction. 
Though not averse to the use of the cheaper overhead 
system in broad suburban roads in South London, he 
points out that apart from the distigurement caused by 
the poles and wires, the enormous number of crossings 
and street junctions in London would make neces- 
sary such a metallic network overhead as to put the 
system altogether out of question in the busicr streets 
of London. With the equipment which would be 
necessary in London, the overhead would after all not 
cost much less than the underground, the former costing 
about £12,000 per mile where the underground would 
cost £15,000. Considering the enormous traffic in 
London he thinks the additional outlay would be fully 
justified. As the Council’s expert adviser holds these 
views, the underground system is now pretty certain to 
be generally adopted, and as a matter of fact the greater 
portion of the new tramways sanctioned on Tuesday 
is to be constructed with the conduit. Add to this 
the fact that a portion of the old line from Westminster 
Bridge to Tooting is to be equipped with an experi- 
mental electric line on the underground system, and 
that the Council has already arranged with the London 
United Tramways Company for the equipment of a 
short line between Uxbridge Road and Hammersmith 
on the same system, and it will be seen that the London 
County Council stands practically committed to the 
underground conduit system. If so, then in one direc- 
tion at least, London will take the lead in municipal 
progress. 

Hitherto, with the exception of a premature effort 
made by Blackpool, no city. or town in the United 
Kingdom has had the courage even to experiment with 
the conduit, and the overhead system is being exten- 
sively adopted ata time when in America, with far 
longer experience, great cities such as New York and 
Washington are committing themselves entirely to the 
underground system, and when evidence is accumulating 
that the early difficulties in the way of underground 
traction have been surmounted. 

In any case it is satisfactory to find that at last a 
decided move is being made towards bringing London 
abreast of the times in the matter of transit. With 
cheap fares and a complete tramway system, more per- 
haps can be done to counteract the present congestion 
at the centre than by many housing schemes. In its 
business and social aspect rapid intercommunication 
between the different parts of London is of the highest 
consequence, and it has also its political aspect. Every- 
thing that tends to bring the various parts of London into 
closer touch and to promote the tree interchange of 
ideas, must of necessity make for the unity of London 
and will make easier the work of reformers who look to 
a great municipality in the future to give play to the 
patriotism and focus the aspirations of a vast but ill- 
organised community. 


E. T. 3. 
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THE CANDID SPEECH. 


I have discovered in the Mib-PurrinGtoN HERALD 
AND POTTERIES INTELLIGENCER the interesling exlract 
that follows with regard io an event little noliced by the 
London Press :-— 


HE specch delivered in this borough by Mr. Bilter, 
the member for South Puffington, has caused very 
considerable comment in the borough, and there is a talk 
of asking him to place his resignation in the hands of 
the committee. This unfortunate necessity however is 
unlikely to arise, as we understand the friends of the 
unfortunate gentleman have advised him to apply for 
the Chiltern Hundreds. It is unofficially but credibly 
announced that Mr. Bilter was suffering from an acute 
attack of veracitatitis on that evening, and, as recurring 
symptoms of that distressing mental malady have since 
declared themselves, there is some question of appoint- 
ing guardians. How well his lordship carried off the 
difficulty of the situation will be appreciated on reading 
the following report of the whole proceedings. 

The great hall of the Corn Exchange was full to 
overflowing by eight o’clock, when Mr. Bilter rose and 
spoke textually as follows :— 

“Men and Women (dead silence), my Lord on the 
platform, Mr. Editor, and especially you my reporters.— 
It is with singular discomfort to myself that I have 
come down to-night to speak in your miserable little 
town. Had I thoroughly understood the annoyances 
that attend a political career, you may be certain I 
should never have left my comfortable shop in the 
Edgware Road to undertake a succession of weary 
functions for which I was never trained, and in which I 
find no manner of interest. But I intend to reserve my 
remarks upon my own position to a later part of my 
address, so you can save that for a tit-bit and look 
forward to a very interesting confession in about fifteen 
minutes. 

“T need not dwell at any length upon the motives 
that have brought us here together to-night. You, my 
Lord, understand them thoroughly, and you, Mr. Editor, 
can divine them. Even you, men and women inthe body of 
the hall, have a kind of vague inkling of why people 
meet to hear a lot of wretched platitudes to which they 
happen to be accustomed, and with which they think 
they agree. It is a most characteristic thing about our 
English politics that from time to time a vast number 
of uninstructed people, who had far better be at the 
play or in bed, come to listen to a professional spouter, 
every one of whose catch-phrases (and most even of his 
very sentences) they have read a thousand times in 
their daily paper. They like it, and that’s enough. 
There is no tear of active interruption because an 
amiable custom exists of knocking on the head any one 
who interrupts the inanity of these proceedings by a 
pertinent remark or by any show of reasoning power. 

“| flatter myself however that this particular speech 
will have an original flavour about it which will mark it 
out from the ordinary, and that a good many of the 
criticisms we apply to public meetings won’t hold in this 
case. I notice by the way that the men to whom I 
really owe my seat, the 157 wobblers who live in the 
slum down by the canal, aren’t here to-night. I can 
well understand it. They know the practical value of 
politics and they don’t waste their time by going to hear 
speeches. However I am sorry that these venal but 
highly intelligent citizens haven’t come on this particular 
occasion, for I know by the experience of a personal 
canvass that they have more sense of humour in their 
little fingers than there is in the whole crowd of 
lumbering fanatics who vote with their party like a lot 
of silly sheep. 

“So far so good. I have been describing your 
position, and if I have shown a certain rich warmth I 
hope you will excuse it, as I have had to bottle up this 
kind of thing for years. 


“Now let me describe my position. Why am I 

here to-night? Well, my Lord, you know it and J know 
it, but (to your no small mortification) I am going to let 
the cat out of the bag and tell these good people why I 
am here. The fact is (men and women) that I am here 
because it is necessary for people in my position in 
arliament to show themselves continually. We are 
the best advertized lot of men in the country, and that’s 
the truth of our hold on the voters. Mind you, I don’t 
say we’re fools or totally lacking in capacity ; far from 
it. We have as good brains as the ordinary successful 
barrister, or doctor, or man of business. Perhaps the 
territorials in the Cabinet are a little more otiose than 
the commercial men ; that’s only natural. But still, it 
shows a certain mental aptitude to get into the Cabinet 
at all, and you may take it from me who know these 
men that they are as good an average lot as you would 
get in any special jury or board of directors. But 
geniuses? gifted statesmen? diplomats? far-seeing 
fellows? Not a bit of it! Why, there’s only one of 
them that can give you any clear idea of what he’s 
driving at, and that one wouldn’t be able to do so but 
for the curiously pointed shape of his mind. 

“ Well, then, you see (men and women) that we have 
to advertize cheaply, and advertize without ceasing, and 
as a consequence we daren’t say anything genuine from 
year’s end to year’s end ; the only chance the country 
ever gets of a straightforward remark or a useful bit of 
advice is from a free-lance on our side or on the 
Opposition’s. Why, the other day a ‘colleague of 
mine’ (that’s the cant phrase for a man who avoids me 
like the plague because I’m not a great gentleman nor 
very wealthy) said that ‘all that glittered was not gold,’ 
and Consols went down }! I suppose after this speech 
they’ll tumble below par. But I don’t care ; I’m in the 
furniture line myself ; none of your 2} per cent. for me ! 

“TI suppose you want me to talk about the ‘ Policy 
of the Government,’ and to defend it. Good heavens ! 
what is there to talk about or to defend? What have 
they done or what do they mean to do? Things happen 
to them right enough. And if you want me to talk 
about that I could make a chapter of accidents that 
would read like a diary of the Great Fire of London or 
the Plague. Why is there no policy? Why does the 
whole machine drift into disaster? Because there is 
anarchy in its various departments. The Colonial 
Department upsets the Foreign Department ;_ the 
Educational Department is in acute civil war ; and the 
Financial Department sits sobbing on the ruins. 

“Why do you, my dear constituents, support this 
Government? Most of you from a misty traditional 
feeling of loyalty to the particular label it bears, and the 
rest of you from the vague hope that directly or 
indirectly it will help you to make money. 

“Why dol support it? Ill tell you frankly—it’s 
the wife. It’s the wife who wanted to move in good 
society, and it’s the wife who nagged me into standing 
for Parliament. I never had any opinions and I have 
no opinions now, beyond the ordinary common-sense 
ideas of men of my rank. I like Free-trade, I like good 
order and police, | don’t like heavy taxation, and I hate 
war. You can see by that what I have gone through ! 

“Dear constituents, honest voters, if you knew 
what I have suffered since 1895 you would pity me! 
You would indeed! I’ve had to talk for and against all 
manner of special points that | never cared a button for 
and never shall. I was put up on one occasion to say 
that we ought to force the Dardanelles. 1 forget what 
we had to fight about, but I know that it wasn’t really 
to come off, for his lordship told me so himself, Once 
I had to talk about some horrible system of Protection 
with a German name to it: enough to give an honest 

3ritish shop-keeper a fit! And on another occasion | 
was forced to discuss bimetallism with a Professor man 
from the North, and he turned me inside out before a 
great audience ! 

“Well, I’ve suffered all that simply for what they call 
prestige and social success! It isn’t worth it. Ida 
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thousand times rather be playing billiards again in the 
Old White Horse. And if you want the private advice 
of a plain man who has seen it from the inside, I say 
leave politics alone.” 

The orator sat down in the midst of a dead silence. 
His lordship, with admirable tact, moved a vote of 
thanks for what he termed an original and _ striking 
speech, and said that he fully agreed with our member 
on the difficulties and trials of Parliamentary life. 
(Cheers.) It showed that hon. members who had black 
coats on were as much working men as any of them. 
(Cheers.) They should remember that a Cabinet Minister 
was one of the hardest worked men in England. (Cheers.) 
He hoped they would never be led away by any Radical 
nonsense. The Radical idea was to divide everything 
up and give every man an equal share—(laughter)—but 
if that were done it would be back again in the old 
hands ina week. (Loud laughter and cheers.) He hoped 
there were no traitors present; if there were he begged, 
nay he implored them to think twice before ruining the 
empire. (Loud cheers, during which a cobbler was thrown 
out of the door with some difficully.) His lordship con- 
cluded by hoping that when the call of duty sounded 
they would all be found standing shoulder to 
shoulder. 

The Editor seconded the vote. Ina neat, humorous 
and distinctly popular speech he said that he was sure 
the member’s brilliant speech would not soon be for- 
gotten in the borough. Their member had shown how 
in this free country a man could rise to any position 
from the humblest origins. (Cheers.) What we wanted 
in the Cabinet was the plain, ordinary Englishman— 
(Cheers)—who would stand by his country. (Cheers.) 
He thought the moment appropriate for singing— 

“Oh! I’m ugly when I’m riled”— 
that majestic song of empire which called forth an 
echo inevery heart, except, perhaps, the kind of man 
represented by the pusillanimous rat who had been so 
properly ejected. (Cheers.) 

The audience then sang :— 

“Oh! I’m ugly.” 
in which his lordship was good enough to join. 


The proceedings then terminated in some noisy but 
good-humoured confusion. It was noticed that his 
Jordship did not, as on previous occasions, convey Mr. 
Bilter to the station in Barouche. 


H. B. 


THE THEATRE, 


“A ROYAL FAMILY” AT THE COURT 
THEATRE. 


HE motives which take the Englishman to the play 

are few and simple. He goes, in the first place, 

as do other nations, to be entertained, and to be enter- 
tained after dinner, That intellectual discussion divorced 
from entertainment forms no part of the attraction 
to him or to any playgoer is certain; that to him 
even an amusement of the intellect counts for little in his 
evening’s enjoyment is more than probable. But he 
has two motives which are constant. Apart from 
inducements merely digestive, the British public will 
always attend the theatre, if it is to be melodramatically 
thrilled or conventionally shocked. The shock may 
be to moral convention, when it is administered through 
what is called a revival of the comedy of manners and 
the satire on the follies of our time; it may be to 
theatrical convention, when it is applied by a jester 
who leads his audience up to a serious situation in order 
that he may langh at them in the last act; or it may be 


to the convention of snobbism, when an author who 
“moves in circles” consents to let the outer world into 
the awful secret that even royalty has its storms in teacups. 
In either case it succeeds, and Captain Marshall’s 
success follows the rule. He started out “ to make our 
flesh creep,” and before the eyes of a cynical stalls, an 
interested dress circle, and a trembling upper boxes he 
destroyed half the idols of the middle class. 

In “ A Royal Family” we learn that kings in private 
life will dress very much like holiday stockbrokers, 
and will disclose to their immediate entourage their 
profound contempt for royal duties ; that princesses 
will, like other maidens, tell their lovers that they are 
“forward young men ;” that queen-mothers will find 
the same difficulties as humbler folk when they try 
to act as chaperon on country walks; and that even 
in royal households the cake sometimes runs short 
at tea. 

These revelations in high life are eminently calculated 
to console an audience born merely to catch the g.5 train 
to the City, even though the idol rock upon its pedestal ; 
and the clientéle at any theatre—even the Court— 
largely consists of such audiences. Captain Mar- 
shall will probably be justified by the box-office, 
for his play is bright and the lines are often 
witty. Whether it will appeal to the rarer play- 
goer who expects his comedy rather to tickle the 
mind than to be gently good-humoured is more 
doubtful. 

This satire on the lives of princes is little more 
than the “cup and saucer’ comedy in a royal palace ; 
and although there are a few moments of the more 
cynical vein—the state entrance of the four-year-old 
prince in the last act is excellent—the opportunities 
of the idea are more often missed than accepted. 
That the comedy of the pettiness of royal lives can 
be really amusing, Mr. Anthony Hope has shown in The 
King’s Mirror. But the author of “A Royal Family” 
hits too hard, and the skit loses in point more than it 
gains in contrast when the court becomes a suburban 
tea-party. It does not require more splendour than we 
can hind in the production of this play to give effect to 
its satire ; but it almost certainly requires more delicacy 
ot treatment, 

However, as simple comedy, with an appeal based 
rather on sentiment than wit, it should not tail—though 
its structure is of the slenderest—to amuse even the 
members of the audience who will remain unaffected by 
its political burlesque. 

The story is the old one of the hated bridegroom 
chosen by parents, who wins his suit under an assumed 
name. It is not even told in anynew way, except for 
the characters being princes and princesses and the 
mariage de convenance being a marriage of political 
necessity. But it is full of gaiety and life, and somehow 
it succeeds. : 

That it should attain such success is in large 
measure due to its interpretation. Mr. Eric Lewis, as 
the King, shows himself once more to be a valuable 
comedian. Mrs. Charles Calvert and Mr. Aubrey Fitz- 
gerald are always in themselves amusing, and they do 
not fail, But it is in Miss Gertrude Elliot’s playing 
of the part of the Princess Angela that the interest ot the 
play to a lover of acting will most especially consist. 
Miss Elliot already made herself a place among London 
actresses in a small part in the “ American Citizen” at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre. She has now more than 
secured it by her really remarkable playing in “A 
Royal Family.” That she is perhaps over restless in 
some scenes does little to spoil the effect of her charm 
of person and personality, the spontaneous gaiety of 
her comedy and her delicacy in the one pathetic moment 
at the end of the play. She is an actress whose 
art will certainly add to the joys of the theatre in 
London, 
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LORD FARRER, 
BY THE RIGHT HON. LORD WELBY. 


N Lord Farrer has passed away a most interesting 
| personality. A great civil servant; in his later 
years a public man of courage and lofty ideal; in 
private life a staunch friend, abounding as a companion 
in humour and ripe knowledge. Age had not dimmed 
the geniality of his disposition or an intellect lively 
and eager as that of a boy; lovable above all in the 
transparent simplicity of his character. 

Lord Farrer came of a Yorkshire family, and he 
had in him a leaven of Yorkshire grit. In early life he 
had a delicate constitution. His old age shows how an 
active mind and a well-employed life can restore and 
maintain bodily vigour. He was one of the many able 
men whom Eton has given to the public service, and, a 
true Etonian, his love for his mother-school never 
abated. From Eton he passed to Balliol, and thence to 
the Bar. After the repeal of the Navigation Law in 
1848, the attention of the Government was directed 
to the Merchant Navy, and Mr. Farrer was employed 
in legislation on the subject. The growing importance 
of this branch of administration led in 1850 to the creation 
of a special branch for those duties at the Board of 
Trade, and he quitted practice at the Bar to take the 
post of assistant-secretary in the Marine Department of 
that office. He became later permanent secretary to 
the Board. Thus for the greater part of his active life 
he was identified with the Board of Trade. It may be 
said also that the Board of Trade was identified with 
him. The enormous growth of our trade in the last 
half century has thrown ever-increasing responsibilities 
upon the Government, and the Board of Trade has 
become one of the most active public departments. It 
represents the Government in the administration of the 
mercantile marine, of railways, of harbours and fisheries. 
It collects commercial statistics, it is consulted on com- 
mercial treaties, it gives effect to the financial provisions 
of the Bankruptcy Acts. In the execution of these 
various duties it administers and controls large funds. 
During the time that Mr. Farrer was at the Board 
of Trade the great Merchant Shipping Act of 
1854 was passed. The commercial treaty with France 
was concluded, followed by treaties of like character 
with other nations. The Harbour and Passing Tolls 
Act was passed. Later, the Board of Trade had to 
meet and deal with the Plimsoll agitation, and it was 
responsible for the Bankruptcy Act of 1883. These are 
only samples of the questions affecting commercial 
administration arising during the time that Mr. Farrer 
was Secretary to the Board. Well versed in the great 
writers on political economy Mr. Farrer understood the 
principles of the science and he had the ability to apply 
them in practical administration. A Free Trader, with 
the convictions of a Free Trader who had known the 
times before 1846, he probably more than any other man 
contributed overa long period of years to make commercial 
legislation and commercial administration consistent in 
their details with the policy of Free Trade which the 
country had adopted. We mean of course that his 
advice was always directed to that object, and that he 
carried his chiefs with him. His influence with them 
was indeed great, and deservedly so. Almost he 
persuaded Mr. Chamberlain himself to be a Free 
Trader. The relations between the permanent head 
of a department and his chief are one of the mys- 
teries of the English Constitution. It is the sound 
tradition, the unwritten law of the English Civil 


Service, that the Civil Servant should always keep in 
the background. His chief is responsible to the 
country. He is responsible only to his chief. He is 
the guardian of the tradition and practice of the 
Department. It is through him that continuity of 
policy so far as is compatible with the views of con- 
flicting parties is secured, and in the details of ordinary 
administration such continuity is practicable. It is his 
duty to criticise freely and frankly the proposals of 
his chief, but it is above all things his duty when 
once his chief or the Government have arrived 
at a decision to carry out that decision with 
unswerving loyalty. This rule of action is so well 
understood in the Civil Service that Ministers trouble 
themselves Itttle about the political or private views of 
their permanent advisers. Then, in the relations between 
the Civil Servant and his chief there is perfect obedi- 
ence, but no servility. No one understood and valued 
these relations more than Mr. Farrer. He was the 
confidential and trusted adviser of his chief, but, save in 
Committce-rooms of the House of Commons, his 
personality as an important officer of the Government 
was practically unknown. Out of the many Presidents 
under whom he had served he regarded Mr. Cardwell 
and Mr. Milner Gibson with the greatest respect. 
He had a great affection for Mr. Bright, and liked 
to tell of his unofficial ways, his impatience of long 
memoranda, his surprise on coming into contact 
with the great machine of the Civil Service. Lord 
Farrer looked back, too, with pleasure to his service 
under Mr. Chamberlain, and his reminiscences of his 
old chiefs, whether Conservative or Liberal, were 
always genial and interesting. He had a keen eye for 
good men. He introduced Sir Robert Hamilton and 
Sir Robert Giffen into the Board of Trade, and he 
collected round him as able a group of heads of branches 
as could be found in the Service. In the present 
century he and Mr. Deacon Hume (Mr. Huskisson’s 
lieutenant) were undoubtedly the two greatest adminis- 
trators whom the Board of Trade has produced. 

In 1886, on his retirement from the public service, 
the Queen, at the advice of Mr. Gladstone, created him 
a baronet. At the age of sixty-seven, and after a life of 
hard work, he might well have taken rest and devoted 
himself to the literary studies which had always been 
congenial to him, but rest did not recommend itself to 
his active and vigorous mind, and in the freedom which 
he now enjoyed he became a public man. He had 
always been a sound, a moderate, but progressive 
Liberal. During his public service he had indeed 
observed the neutrality which befits a Civil Servant, but 
from the date of his retirement he came forward as 
a staunch supporter of the Liberal cause, and he 
fought vigorously for freedom of trade, sound economy 
and peace. Like many other public servants, who had 
knowledge of administration in Ireland, he was con- 
vinced that a total change must be made in the system 
of Irish Government, but Mr. Gladstone’s measure of 1886 
was a surprise to him, and he took his time to consider the 
probable effect of its leading provisions. Full considera- 
tion and the Irish measures of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment led him to the conclusion that the final settlement 
ought to be generally on the lines of Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy : he became a Home Ruler, and continued steadfast 
in his faith to the end. During the period of what 
may be termed his political life, he took active part 
in the discussion of various questions of the greatest 
importance. He fought in the press the battle of 
Free Trade against the barely veiled disguise of Fair 
Trade which Protection assumed. As a Free Trader 
too he fought against the countervailing duties ~and 
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retaliatory measures by which Protection desired to 
meet the bounties of foreign nations upon sugar. If, as 
has been said, he was the last of Cobdenites, his great 
master would have delighted in his disciple. He would 
have appreciated the firm grasp of principle, the clear- 
cut argument, the incisive reasoning, the good-natured 
but effective banter which characterised Lord Farrer’s 
letters to the Times and his leaflets issued by the Cobden 
Club. For years past he has been the active champion 
of Free Trade, and now that the flag has fallen from his 
hands those who must carry it hereafter will refer with 
gratitude to the store of information which he has 
bequeathed for their use. Lord Farrer delighted in this 
free contlict of contending opinions. He had a certain 
intellectual enjoyment in battle with a good foe, and he 
gave and took “ punishment ” with perfect good humour, 
but he had a further and a higher object in his 
conflicts. He wanted to arrive at sound conclusions. 
He wanted not only to test the strength of his 
opponents’ armour, but to learn the weak points 
in his own. Those who enjoyed his intimacy must 
have observed how he would “chew the cud” of 
adverse arguments. “ There is force in what the man 
says.” “ What is the answer?” “Is there something 
wrohg in our view on that point? This anxiety to 
touch bed-rock gives a clue to his character. He was 
eminently teachable, though he appeared, as has been 
said, “cocksure.” The fact is he formed his opinions 
with great care upon the evidence before him, and he 
expressed them with the energy natural to him, with 
the energy indeed which is essential if the public is to 
be impressed; but he had no belief in his own 
infallibility, and he had the courage to modify 
previously expressed opinion by new facts, or longer 
experience. Those who served with Lord Farrer 
on two recent inquiries of great importance must 
have been struck with this characteristic of his 
mind. He was a member of the India Office Com- 
mittee which in 1893, under Lord Herschell, recom- 
mended the closing of the Indian Mints to the 
free coinage of silver, and he was a member of the Royal 
Commission which inquired into the financial relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland. In both instances 
it was interesting to watch how evidence slowly and 
gradually altered what may be called the natural 
tendency of his economic and official mind ; and here, 
again, it was interesting to see how deliberately he 
“ chewed the cud ” of this evidence before admitting it. 
One other battle of great importance he fought in his 
old age, and he fought it with his customary vigour and 
with success—the battle of monometallism against 
bimetallism. In bimetallism he recognised his old foe 
Pretection in one of his many aliases. He thoroughly 
enjoyed this battle. He drove home his well-known 
question, “‘ What is to be the bimetallists’ ratio between 
gold and silver?” ‘“ Wanted, a ratio.” The silence of 
some, the varying answers of others, proved the 
embarrassment caused by his simple question, and satis- 
faction in repeating the question increased, as the 
impossibility of returning a definite answer became 
evident. 

One further episode in the public life of Lord 
Farrer remains for notice—his connection with the 
London County Council. He was always a firm 
believer in the principle of local self-government. He 
therefore saw with satisfaction the creation of a central 
municipal body for London. He was elected an 
alderman at the outset of the Council, and he remained 
an alderman until he retired at the time of the election 
in 1898. He brought his official experience to the aid 
of Lord Rosebery and other leading councillors in the 


organisation of the Council as a working machine, and 
those who were responsible for that organisation may con- 
gratulate themselves upon the general result of their work. 
For several years Lord Farrer was a constant attend- 
ant atthe Council. He was at one time vice-chairman, 
and he presided over some of the most important 
committees. Of course, in a deliberative body repre- 
senting an enormous population and a great variety ot 
interests, there is room for great variety of opinion from 
the extremes of conservatism to the extreme of demo- 
cracy, and Lord Farrer, though warmly and staunchly 
Progressive, differed at times from some of his friends 
who advocated what he thought unsound views. On 
these occasions he spoke his mind as usual freely and 
frankly, but such opposition did not diminish his 
weight in the Council, for his criticisms, friendly in their 
tone and object, were always received with readiness 
and attention. Lord Farrer was a member of the 
Royal Commission which under Mr. Courtney reported 
on the Unification of London. The report of the 
Commission was accepted with satisfaction by the Pro- 
gressive party in the Council, with whom on this 
important question Lord Farrer was in full sympathy. 
In fact he trusted the Council. He believed in its 
efficiency and in its future, and to the very end he took 
a lively interest in the questions before it. The members 
of the Council were his friends, and the feeling 
expressed at thelast meeting of the Council showed 
how generally that friendship was reciprocated. 

In 1892 the Queen, on the advice of Mr. Gladstone, 
raised Sir Thomas Farrer to, the peerage. For Mr. 
Gladstone, the old chief as he used to call him, he had 
the warmest admiration, and none the less warm because 
it was discriminating. Mr. Gladstone’s courage, his 
boldness, his lofty spirit and the purity of his public 
aims went home to his heart and ensured his loyalty. 

The death of Lord Farrer, even at his advanced 
age, is a public loss. The gap he leaves will not easily 
be filled. The many who lament him may find a con- 
solation in the complete and rounded span of his useful 
life. His latest years were spent in his pretty country 
home among those who tended him so carefully. 
Friends who had the privilege of seeing him there 
learned how happy can be the evening of life, where 
there is no touch of morosa canilies. In Lord Farrer 
they had before them a pattern and an example of an 
old age which all might wish to imitate, but for which 
few can hope. 





VERSE, 
THE END OF THE DREAM. 


“Non sum qualis eram bene sub regno Cinare.”— 
Ho. Carm, TV., 1. 4. 


PACED of late the Paphian isle, 
I saw fair Venus with her doves, 
Encircled by her wanton loves ; 

She made me captive with her smile. 

Methought I saw the world in truth 
Bathed in the colours of the dawn, 
And through the mists of age forlorn 

There rose the glory of my youth. 

Alas! the morning light breaks cold, 
The skies are swept with driving rain : 
From golden dreams of boyhood vain 

I wake—to find that I am old! 


W. L. Courtney. 
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REVIEWS, 


JOHN DONNE. 


THE Lire AND LETTERS OF JoHN DoNNE, DEAN OF ST. PAUL's, 
now for the first time Revised and Collected by Edmund Gosse. 
In Two Volumes. London: William Heinemann. 


To possess the secret of a personality is always to penetrate 
below superficial contradictions and find it ultimately single 
and consistent. But there are chequered lives of which the 
inward unity needs no exploration. Not such is the life of 
John Donne, poet, Jawyer, courtier and divine, whose mellow 
and reverent likeness a friend of his last years drew so per- 
suasively in the evening light. He drew the man, but not the 
whole man—he prepared an edifying climax with a hasty 
retrospect; and therein, rather than in the errors of fact and 
date that make Izaak Walton's masterpiece in many places 
“a tangle quite inextricable by any number of notes,” that 
grateful and dignified memorial comes short, and justifies, not 
emendation, but a new full biography of Donne—* perhaps 
the most imposing task,” says Mr. Gosse, without any 
exaggeration, “left to the student of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
literature.” 

This elaborate work is modestly entitled. It is not merely 
a reconstitution of events in their order and a recension ot 
Donne's letters, with important additions, but a study of a 
genius singularly various, of his age and atmosphere, his 
works and his influence, that Mr. Gosse first conceived the 
project of attempting many years ago, then for a_ time 
abandoned, and, first in collaboration with Dr. Augustus 
Jessopp (whose edition of the Essays in Divinily and whose 
excellent article in the Dictionary of National Biography attest 
his learned zeal for the subject), afterwards alone—Dr. Jessopp 
having acknowledged that his interest in the theologian threw 
the poet into the shade—but considerably assisted by the 
results of his partner’s labours, pursued and has finally com- 
pleted. Mr. Gosse may be heartily complimented. On no 
phase of Donne's career and genius have his industry and 
judgment failed to shed new light. That much still remains 
doubtful—the succession and details of some parts of the 
poet's earlier history, the value for the purposes oi a bio- 
graphy of not a few passages in prose and verse, the motive 
of his conduct at certain moments, and more generally the 
master-key to his fascinating but perhaps now hopelessly 
baffling character—is no reproach to Donne's new biographer, 
whose patient sifting of evidence, whose generally exemplary 
caution, whose sympathy and thoroughness and common 
sense deserve the most ungrudging recognition. 

The plan of these volumes leaves Donne to tell his own story 
as much as possible : in certain chapters Mr. Gosse does little 
more than supplement and clucidate the letters by occasional 
comment. Those published by the younger Donne in 1651 
without any regard to chronology, with mutilated super- 
scriptions, without dates or with dates that may be proved 
false, and with important divergences (in some cases 
where it has been possible to compare them) from the 
originals, are now for the first time made generally accessible, 
and are reprinted in an order which almost always commends 
itself, and is not seldom evidently the right one. Their 
number has been reinforced by the additional letters of 
Donne, published in the still more incoherent collection of 
Sir Tobie Matthew in 1660. But for a large space of Donne 
life no correspondence exists. This is his early manhood, 
the period of his poetical efflorescence, to which belong the 
satires, nearly all the elegies, and the greater number of the 
lyrics that now bear the collective title of “Songs and 
Sonnets,” the period of which all who care for Donne mainly 
as a poet (and Mr. Gosse is assuredly of those) cannot suffi- 
ciently regret the lost record. It can be supplied, if at all, 
only by the minutest study of the poems themselves. This is 
what Mr. Gosse has attempted, perhaps rashly, to do. That 
many of the lyrics allude to actual episodes, or at least to the 
ordinary preoccupations of the poet’s petulant and lusty 
adolescence, is indisputable. But it is easy to go too far in 
the direction of biographical interpretation, and_ possibly 
Mr. Gosse, in following the development of Donne's most 
serious love-affair—from the conquest to the desertion of his 
“autumnal” mistress, to whom some of the loveliest of the 


songs and eclegies and some of the bitterest (the precious 
poems called “The Curse” and “The Apparition”) would 
seem to have been addressed—shows himself over-literal and 
over-strict. He does not however forget “the danger of 
attempting to press the fluidity of an old lyric into the glass of 
a modern theory.” And some phrases of his apology are worth 
quoting :— 
“When Donne speaks of his personal experience there is some- 

thing so convincing in his accent, poignant and rude at once, 
that it is impossible not to believe it the accurate record of a 
genuine emotional event I am not unaware that, in 1625, 
writing to Sir Robert Ker, he said, ‘You know my uttermost 
[in verse ] when it was best, and even then I did best when I 
had least truth for my subjects’ By truth he means here what, 
in the evolution of his taste, he had come to regard as an excess 
of realism ; and beyond question, what he here describes as 
‘his best’ were those pieces of metaphysical extravagance, 
where he had ‘least truth for his subjects,’ but embroidered 
conceit after conceit upon a false or trivial first idea... . . 
Very different however are the numerous poems in which 
Donne, retaining of course the tortured manner natural to him, 
recounted the adventures of his body and his soul In their 
consideration of these poems the biographers of Donne, misled 
by an amiable fallacy, have not chosen to give their true weight 
and meaning to words about the scope of which there can be 
no honest question.” 

The story of Donne's romantic marriage, and the con- 
sequent eclipse of his ambitious hopes, his prison and libera- 
tion, his poverty and gradual recovery of his worldly posi- 
tion ; his admission, under the patronage of Lady Bedford, 
into the magnificent society of ‘T'wickenham—all these fill the 
space they deserve in Mr. Gosse’s first volume. A chapter is 
given to that extraordinary poem, at once profound and trivial, 
splendid and grotesque, “’The Progress of the Soul ;” another 
to Donne's collaboration with Thomas Morton, Dean of 
Gloucester, and to the controversial writings that first brought 
him to King James's notice (Mr. Gosse directs attention 
particularly to the characteristic but little known satire 
“Ignatius his Conclave,” which he is able to assign with 
certainty to the year 1611); a third to the poet's connection 
with the family of Sir Robert Drury, whom in 1612 he accom- 
panied abroad. This munificent patronage Donne owed to 
the “funeral elegies” and “anniversaries” in which he 
praised and lamented Sir Robert's young daughter Elizabeth. 
Donne had never seen the child to whom he offered incense : 
their fulsomeness and extravagance obscure the beauties of 
these poems. Such obsequiousness however was of his age : 
it had been well for Donne’s fame if his independence had 
never been more scriously compromised. His last years as 
a layman are full of servilities. 

This middle period of Donne's life, which we have an 
abundance of materials for restoring, is to students of his 
character far more puzzling than his troubled youth or the 
serene last years which were a continual and glorious 
preparation for his end. How are we to explain the hesitations 
and delays that preceded his ordination—by religious doubts, by 
humble personal scruples, by ambition? Walton heard from 
the aged Bishop of Durham, once Dean of Gloucester, who 
survived Donne, that on his first persuading him to take orders 
Donne had refused on the ground of the former irregularities of 
his life. Mr. Gosse is probably right in supposing that Morton's 
memory had been unconsciously influenced by the posthumous 
revelation of the unregenerate Donne in his secular poetry, 
first published after the great Dean of St. Paul’s had “ passed 
away in the very glory of holiness.’ But he does not say 
clearly what he believes to have caused this reluctance to 
become a regular and authoritative exponent of doctrines that 
in the eyes of the world he had already so successfully 
defended. The want of an ardent faith such as his later 
works attest is an hypothesis not excluded by the consideration 
of his controversial works, of which the fervour is, above all, 
intellectual, and is in some measure encouraged by that of his 
Papist origin and of his entire indifferentism, which, however, 
Mr. Gosse (revolting against Walton's edifying report of the 
poet’s constant search after the truth) perhaps exaggerates a 
little. But itis hard at any rate to dissociate the last delays 
and waverings from the future Dean’s attachments to this and 
the other rising star, and to acquit him in one instance—the 
Somerset divorce—of a detestable servility is (with Mr. Gosse’s 
additional documentation) utterly impossible. 

But how difficult it is to penetrate this character! Still, 
we get from these volumes a distinct image at least of Donne 
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jn “his penitential years ""—Walton’s Donne essentially, yet a 
little different : more volcanic, more melancholy, more frail. 
And from the hour when “agente Spiritu Sancto, suadente 
Rege” he put on the divine—but without doffing the poet— 
the picture (as we see it in the letters, from which there is not 
space to quote ; in the sermons and essays of which Mr. Gosse 
gives generous extracts, the more acceptable as the prose 
works are almost all hard to come by) is always a beautiful 
one, 

Not the divine however, not the majestic preacher, nor 
the delightful correspondent, but the poet and the mystic— 
the consummate singer of the “ Valediction forbidding 
mourning,” of “ Twickenham Garden,” of the lovely lyric that 
begins— 

“ Sweetest love, I do not go 

For weariness of thee,” 
of “ The Legacy,” of the wonderful Litany, and the master 
of our great English mystic Richard Crashaw—is the Donne 
whose glory is most assured. The last chapter of this work 
discusses the influence of Donne in English poetry. For Mr. 
Gosse, Donne is especially a solitary poet, one who stands 
apart from his fellows in an age of incomparable expansive- 
ness. He is impressed by his exoticism and by his intellectual 
self-sufficiency. These undoubted characteristics may be 
easily exaggerated. Curiously enough, though Donne is cer- 
tainly more European than any other Elizabethan poct, the 
foreign influences are very hard to indicate, and his 
kinship with certain Continental poets—Gongora, Marini, 
Mathurin Regnier—can only be accidental. Mr. Gosse has 
a great many interesting things to say of Donne's versification, 
considered as a deliberate revolt against Spenser and Sidney, 
against the multifluous monotony of Elizabethan measures, 
against the conventional imagery of his contemporaries. It 
seems bold to assume in Donne an intention de faire école, 
and his insulation must not be pressed too far; not to speak 
of the mutual admiration of Donne and Jonson, Mr. Gosse 
himself recognizes a link with Chapman and Tourneur—he 
might have added, with Webster. But he analyses Donne's 
rhythm conscientiously (only it is a pity that, like most 
critics, he applies the essentially inapplicable terms of classical 
versification to English metre); and he is most judicious in 
pointing out the failure of such disciples of Donne as Thomas 
Carew to perceive what was most admirable in their master’s 
genius. 

Mr. Gosse has deserved well of English letters by this 
monograph. It is easy to “pick holes"—to blame bis 
perhaps excessive minuteness, his occasional repetitions, to 
point out little carelessnesses in his writing, trivial oversights’ 
and errors in quotation—as in the line from the “nomadic” 
Verlaine on p. 65 of the first volume, which his memory has 
mangled in favour of a particularly inappropriate analogy— to 
quarrel with particular conclusions on matters of fact and 
generally to deprecate a tendency to construe the mere 
absence of evidence in one sense as evidence in the opposite. 
But the work contains, with an astonishing amount of new 
and valuable information, much really illuminative criticism. 
If we know more of John Donne as a man than we know of 
almost any of his great contemporaries, the thanks are in 
great measure due to Mr. Gosse, whose volumes fairly merit— 
for once in a way—the cheapened attribute “ monumental.” 


F. ¥. E. 





THE ENGLISH RADICALS. 


THE ENGLIsH Rapicats. An Historical Sketch. By C. B. 
Roylance Kent. London: Longmans. 


Mr. KENT, in his historical sketch of The English Radicals, 
has chosen a much worthier and more difficult task than the 
production of such a History of our Own Times as those of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy or Sir Spencer Walpole. 

In attempting to describe the intellectual succession of 
Radicalism from the time of Wilkes through the “Natural 
Rights” of Cartwright and Paine and the “ Utilitarianism” of 
Bentham and Mill to the present quiet acceptance of 
democracy, he has taken a real subject with a beginning and 
an end, and not a mere fragment of chronology. He has 


obviously enjoyed his work, and, at least in the first half of it, 
gives proof of wide reading—and yet he has failed to make a 
good book. His quotations are indeed judicious, and are 
generally given with full references, but when he is writing in 
his own person he spoils the effect of his industry. One of 
the most distinguished contributors to the Dictionary of 
National Biography described its style as “No flowers by 
request.” Mr. Kent, like all present and future English 
historians, has made large use of the dictionary, and 
has put the flowers in. He gives, for instance, the 
date of Paine’s birth as follows :—“In the year 1796, 
in the quiet town of Thetford, a child was born whom 
destiny had fated to stir and agitate the world in a 
degree far beyond the common lot.” When Paine com- 
poses The Rights of Man, Mr. Kent says :—“ Now it was that 
the figure of Thomas Paine, sinister and portentous, flashed 
meteor-like across the sky. At the Angel Inn, at Islington, 
where he happened to be staying, he rapidly, with his strong 
incisive pen, threw off the sheets of this memorable pamphlet.” 
Again, the dictionary shows that in 1823 Bentham was seventy- 
five years old and Mill fifty. Mr. Kent says:—“ Bentham was 
already not far short of eighty years of age, while the lengthen- 
ing shadows were closing in upon Mill, who had long passed 
the meridian of his life.” 

The same casy eloquence appears in a succession of 
emphatic generalisations, which are too often neither new nor 
consistent. For instance, the main purpose of the book is to 
illustrate the effect upon politics of certain political philo- 
sophers, and on his first page Mr. Kent says :—“ Some of the 
most important changes have had their origin in the closets or 
lonely walks of disinterested theorists the men of 
action are, it has been justly said, only the unconscious under- 
workmen of the thinkers.” But on page 66 he says :-—‘ How 
far indeed the actions of mankind are influenced by speculative 
theories, and how far, on the other hand, theorists are influ- 
enced by the movements of society, it is often difficult to say.” 
Finally, on page 431, he speaks by implication of discussions 
“on the ultimate principles of government” as “idle lego- 
machies” which “men in these days prefer to put aside.” 

When again Mr. Kent is explaining and commenting upon 
books and pamphlets, he leaves the same impression of easy 
writing and vague thought, so that it is almost impossible to 
remember what he has said five minutes after reading it. 
From the point of view of the historical student it is perhaps a 
more serious complaint that in reading Mr. Kent one has from 
time to time an uncomfortable suspicion that he has not 
looked up the context of his quotations before copying them 
from his note-book. On page 369, for instance, a con- 
temptuous saying of Attwood’s about the Working Men's 
Association is given as if it applied to the whole Chartist 
movement, of which Attwood was at the time one of the 
leaders. On page 87 Mr. Kent, speaking of Radical motions 
in the House of Lords, says in his easy way, “the serenity of 
the gilded chamber does not seem to have been very much 
disturbed when the Duke of Richmond” introduced his Bill 
in 1780—the fact being that the Duke addressed an audience 
of noble Lords who had just escaped from the Gordon rioters, 
and whose serenity was very seriously disturbed by the fact 
that their wigs had been torn off and their coats split down 
the back. 

Mr. Kent, in his preface, says that “only in the con- 
cluding pages” has he “ventured to become didactic,” and 
in those pages he really is intolerable. They consist of a loose 
attack on the existing Radical party for deserting the sturdy 
individualism of their predecessors. In writing them he 
manages to forget all the reading he did for the preceding 
chapters. He says, for instance (p. 429), “Bentham and 
Place valued highly—no one more so—the education of the 
people, but they did not propose to go to Parliament for the 
euactment of a scheme ; they set to work themselves to esta- 
blish Lancastrian and chrestomathic sehoojs.” And yet Place, 
in a work from which Mr. Kent quotes freely, says, “I hope 
to see the time when £20,000,000 will be voted to pay for the 
building of schools and when a compulsory rate 
will be levied on all, in each school district, by a committee of 
the district, to pay the expenses of carrying on the schools ;” 
while Bentham in his Constitutional Code requires the Educa- 
tion Minister to superintend the schools provided “at the 
expense or under the direction of ” local, elected councils, 
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3ut one is almost afraid to deal with these last pages lest 
any critical objection to Mr. Kent's history should be put 
down to odium politicum., ‘The book contains, indeed, the 
result of so much reading on a subject where so little work 
has been done, that one longs for its amendment. The 
Dictionary of Biography is coming to an end, and those skilled 
literary surgeons, the assistant editors, will soon be free. If 
Mr. Kent could induce one of them to go through The 
English Radicals with him, and prepare it for a second 
edition, all students of modern history would thank him for a 
book which, though less philosophical than Mr. G. L. Dickin- 
son's equally anti-Radical “ Development of Parliament during 
the Nineteenth Century,” would be much more full. In such 
an edition the first two periods (1761-1831) might remain, and 
the third and last period, for which Mr. Kent would scarcely 
claim to have done much reading, might be omitted bodily. 

Those who collect the history of political thought from 
the deliberate writings of political philosophers will always 
tend to exaggerate the coherence and completeness of past 
ideas. But Mr. Kent, however inadequately he has treated his 
subject, does succeed in showing cause for a question which 
deeply concerns the Radicals of to-day—How it is that there 
exists no party to-day whose political opinions are based 
to the same degree as those of the Utilitarians and the 
Painites upon a complete system of political philosophy. For 
a moment, in the seventies, it looked as if “the survival of 
the fittest” would take the place of “the Greatest Happiness, 
and that Mr. Spencer would deduce from evolutionary 
biology a constitutional code of his own. But the change 
which Darwinism started in men’s views of their relation to 
the universe and each other was too profound to be developed 
into a rule of life in a few years or by a single thinker. That 
however our present condition of vague political opportunism 
is permanent, no one can believe. In every nation there still 
are some for whom the desire to see human society as an 
intelligible whole is a lifelong passion. They know that the 
old easy formulas have been broken up, and that in Europe 
and America statesmen are facing, with helpless bewilderment 
or a dull reliance on habit and prejudice, the urgent questions 
which arise from the contact of stronger and weaker races, 
from the claims of property, and the unsolved difficulties of 
representative government. For themselves they may have 
given up any desire for the confident assurance of the 
eighteenth century. They may expect much more from 
specialised study and much less from deductive reasoning - 
but they are compelled to hope for the coming of a school of 
politics in which there may at least be so much agreement 
on first principles that each can feel that he is working on a 
plan understood by all. 


G. W. 





M. ZOLA’S NEW BOOK. 


Les QUATRE EVANGILES.—FéconpitTé. Par Emile Zola. Paris: 
Bibliotheque-Charpentier, 1899. 

Nos numerus suimus, et fruges consumere nati. 
PIERRE FROMENT, the renegade priest of Paris, named his 
sons after the four evangelists : it is by the voice of Mathicu 
Froment and his wife Marianne that Emile Zola has preached 
the first of his four gospels. He has incarnated in them the 
spirit of fertility, and displayed the various shapes of barren- 
ness in the rest of their world. He has heaped up blessings 
for the teeming couple and accumulated humiliations and 
horrors on the heads of their friends and kindred who believed 
that a great brood is a great evil. On the one side he 
has exhibited all the domestic virtues—affection, solicitude, 
industry, fidelity, thrift ; on the other all the vices that disinte- 
grate the social unit, that consume nations and poison life. 
in a word, he has exalted fruitfulness and flagellated sterility. 
Fither has its reward. The conscience of the reader is satis- 
fied ; the author has drawn a contrast and pointed a moral. 

Only, it is a very long sermon; and it might have been 
possible to preach this gospel by example and by precept in 
less than 750 pages. But M. Zola is justly proud of the 
reproductive powers his pen possesses, and will lose no 
occasion of demonstrating that what he has written once he 


can write again. O, the tedious recurrence with the least 
possible variation of certain sonorous phrases—“les pays 
d'egalite politique et d'inégalite economique” . . “la foule 
en marche vers la volupteé d'une nuit sterile” “Ja bataille 
geante que la France perd chaque année” . . “de la chair 
a corvée, 4 boucherie ou a prostitution” . “ ‘invincible 
besoin de perpétuer la vie.” . . O, the monotonous 
and inquisitive parade of nauseous practices, neo-Malthu- 
sianism, ovariotomy, procuring of abortions, infanticide— 
and the rest! What a lavishness of dramatic parallels; 
what superfluity of ordure!) And how many reminiscences of 
earlier works startle us in the successive scenes of Fécondité, 
how many resemblances to old types in the human figures! 

They come and go; they multiply examples, and crowd 
the vast stage with dim or perspicuous allegories. In the 
foreground the patriarchal Mathieu and Marianne, the joyful 
mother of many children, move and declaim—priggish abstrac- 
tions who have yet a fitful charm, Their cousin Beauchéne, 
the wealthy master of a factory where Mathieu works as a 
designer, and Constance his wife—parents of an only child— 
represent the greed of money conquering sane instincts, 
driving the man through conjugal perversions to debauchery, 
and the woman to despair. The household of the book- 
keeper Morange stands for ambitious vanity and guilty weak- 
ness. The Scéguins, rich and exquisite, with their two 
children, are images of intense worldliness, of pseudo- 
wsthetic snobbery and depravation. The doting Angelins are 
types of voluptuous egoism. Serafine, Beauchéne’s sister, 
symbolizes the jealous and unproductive tyranny of the senses. 
All these personages whom, it need not be said, M. Zola’s 
methodical ingenuity brings continually together, talk when- 
ever they meet of population. But as their practice does not 
vary from their theories except by a rare mischance, the 
event, the catastrophe which is to do justice to the contra- 
dictory attitudes, soon comes in sight. Madame Froment and 
Madame Séguin are confined simultaneously. Madame 
Séguin is almost at death’s door ; Madame Froment gives birth, 
very happily, to a fifth child. But Madame Morange, the 
ambitious wife of the book-keeper, dies tragically, criminally, 
under the care of a notorious practitioner of illegal operations, 
the vile and sinister hag “ La Rouche.” This catastrophe— 
particularly the harrowing scene in the chamber of death—is 
incontestably a fine piece of writing, so fine that (since 
M. Zola has now pointed his contrast and drawn his moral) 
the story ought to end here. 

But we are far from the end. There are many more 
episodes, many more hymns to fertility, many more argu- 
ments, many more afflicting and inspiring examples—and 
many more sores to probe, nameless infamies to define, dens 
of monstrous traffic to explore, an interminable series of 
revelations, curiosities of criminology accumulated with con- 
viction, with scrupulous detail, with a sort of perverse satis- 
faction. But also there is a new direction given to the course 
of Mathieu Froment’s history, an extension of the virtue he 
symbolizes. What shall nourish his many children, for whose 
needs his earnings scarcely suffice to provide? The earth! 
There are never too many sons for our common mother ! 
So imagine the designer become a husbandman, fertilizing 
with the faith and energy that work miracles the swamp of 
Chantebled, restoring land, despaired of for two centuries, to 
cultivation. And meanwhile his family continues to grow. 
Almost every chapter brings a new baby to the Froments, a 
new disaster to those who are not of their mind, and ends 
with a lyrical outburst, another hymn to fertility. The young 
daughter of Morange follows her mother out of life, and by 
the same road. The Beauchénes lose their son. Sérafine 
goes mad, The Séguins grow more and more estranged. 
Other unhappy people become more unhappy. Nor, in the 
course of years, are the Froments quite exempt from human 
ills. A daughter dies ; later on, two sons quarrel for a little 
while. But by that time the house has prospered marvel- 
lously. Mathieu is rich, his sons (one of them owns the 
Beauchene factory) are rich. They marry, the daughters 
marry. Thencome grandchildren, great-grandchildren, great- 
great-grandchildren. Mathicu reaches the age of ninety ; 
and there we leave him and his wife in the midst of a reunion 
of the whole clan, an apotheosis—the triumph of fruitfulness, 
of numbers that make individual men and nations powerful, 
hat attest the superiority of China over Switzerland. The 
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Froments are spreading over the globe, and a grandson 
established with a large progeny on the Niger is still attached 
to his kindred at home. It is a chosen people ! 

This large book has many glaring defects. It has defects 
of construction—a false dénotiement, and in the later part a 
strange incoherence. It is tedious; it is verbose. The style 
is as always clear and vigorous, but it is disjointed, an affair of 
accumulated clauses in apposition, of useless repetitions, occa- 
sional jargon and borrowed rhythms. But the immense, the 
universal, defect of the work is this—that it gives inevitably 
the effect of an obsession, of a monomania. Nothing can 
redeem this limitation, which is perhaps only the exaggeration 
of M. Zola’s most obvious idiosynerasy, his concentration, his 
capacity for being absorbed by one idea which colours all his 
world; neither a few beautiful or powerful scenes, such as the 
scene of Mathieu's return home in the first book and the death 
of Madame Morange; nor a dozen really wonderful phrases, 
qui font image, scattered up and down the novel; nor all the 
author's talent for description; nor his intense vitality. 

I have not spoken of the sociological aspects of this book. 
That is the affair of sociology. A work of imagination which aims 
at eternity always suffers by being placed under the protection 
of theories or under the sanction of causes that are not 
eternally true or eternally important. It is clear that M. Zola, 
as his custom is, has given the “enemies of the French soul” 
(of whom the most serious of French critics has spoken) fresh 
matter for pharisaical gloating. Shall we foreigners never 
learn that the exaggerated self-depreciation which has alway: 
been one of the most ordinary manifestations of French 
idealism—and which is perhaps M. Zola’s sole distinctively 
French trait—is easily taken more seriously that it wa 
meant ? 

Meanwhile I for one am thankful to M. Zola—whose 
novel is not amusing—for having refrained from boring us still 
more by indulging in obvious topical allusions to events ot 
the hour. His exemplary detachment is astonishing in a man 
of his sensational temperament who has had a journalistic 
training. 





CHARLES NEUFELD IN OMDURMAN. 


A PRISONER OF THE KHALFEFA. By Charles Neufeld. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 


WHATEVER details were lacking in the published experiences 
of Slatin Pasha and Father Ohrwalder as to the life of a 
prisoner under the Mahdi and the Khalifa have been amply 
supplied in the pages of Mr. Neufeld’s book. And apart from 
the terrible stories of the “ Saier,” the narrative before us furnishes 
exactly what was of necessity absent from the sister volumes 
viZ., a full and interesting account of the events which were 
passing in Omdurman during the final advance of the Anglo- 
Egyptian forces last year. According ito the author, he 
himself at this critical period performed a service of really 
inestimable value to the Sirdar’s army. When asked about 
the probable plans of the British commander, he informed the 
Khalifa’s emissary that the Sirdar would certainly attack during 
the night of September rst. If this message of Mr. Neufeld’, 
be the real explanation of the Khalifa’s insensate tactics—his 
failure to assault our camp in the darkness and his subsequent 
attack in broad daylight over the open desert—we owe the 
writer of this book a debt of gratitude. Had 70,000 Dervishes 
charged furiously down upon our zareba in the darkness of 
that September night, our forces would certainly have been 
menaced by a fearful peril and a victory would have cost us 
dear. There were many who stated on that memorable 
evening that the Dervishes would not attack us in the dark, 
because this was contrary to their custom. Yet we lay within 
five miles of those ruins of Khartoum which had itself been 
carried by a wild rush of Mahdists in the darkest hours just 
before the dawn of a January morning ! 

It would be unreasonable to expect literary finish from 
the work of a foreigner, and captious to criticise the extra- 
ordinary clumsiness of the style, but apart from these things 
much of the writing leaves a thoroughly unpleasant impression 
upon one’s mind. A large section of the author's work is 
nothing more or less than an afologia pro vila sua, coupled 








with a running fire of criticisms, denunciation and threats 
directed against the War Office, his fellow-captives and a 
series of unnamed Press correspondents. In justice however 
to Mr. Neufeld, we must allow that if the guide Abdallah’s 
most recent version of the attempted release be the true one— 
it differs materially from that which appears to have been 
received by the Egyptian War Office—the criticisms which 
have been levelled against the writer for his supposed refusal 
to avail himself of Abdallah’s courageous efforts fall to the 
ground. If Mr. Neufeld cou/d not escape because of his 
chains and his gaoler’s surveillance, the Egyptian authorities 
were doubtless misled in believing the story that he would not 
escape, or try to escape, because he preferred to remain 
behind with his Abyssinian wife. 

Let every reader be fair to Mr. Neufeld, and frankly admit 
his direct assertions in such personal matters as the above. 
On the other hand, it is a thousand pities that Mr. Neufeld 
should see fit to denounce as “cant, ignorance, humbug and 
a hankering after notoriety” the honest opinions of those who 
differ from him on questions not in any way personal to him- 
self. Take, for example, the killing of wounded Dervishes by 
the black troops. Mr. Neufeld not only excuses the slaughter 
of unarmed and helpless men after a battle, but maintains that 
no quarter at all should be given, and that the Sirdar’s 
“clemency” was, to all intents and purposes, a criminal act. 
In other words, our author, who is continually harping on his 
staunch Christianity and the fact that he was “the only 
avowed Christian in the Sudan,” would have butchered not 
only every wounded Arab on the battle-field but all the 
prisoners in addition. “The Sirdar made one grave error— 
he gave quarter.” It may be as well to remind Mr. Neufeld 
once for all that the question here is not whether those who 
disagree with him on this point are, or are not, “ ignorant of 
the Sudan, its laws, customs, &c.,” but whether an army led 
by European officers ought or ought not to violate the 
ordinary laws of war. It is not a question of Sudanese 
morality at all, it is a question of British and Christian morality. 
Are we Englishmen to frame our conduct in war on the 
basis of Sudanese custom? If so, then instead of our civilis- 
ing the natives they will brutalise us. To ask, as Mr. Neufeld 
does “ How many cottages in England have been made deso- 
late by the hands of ‘dead’ and ‘wounded’ dervishes?” is 
the veriest claptrap. No cottage in England or elsewhere 
was made desolate in this way at Omdurman, and the instance 
of such treachery quoted by Mr. Neufeld as if it settled the 
whole question is from the battle of Kirkbekan in 1885. 
“Even if we acknowledge this (i.¢, an occasional act of 
Dervish treachery) to be the case,” says Major de Cosson 
in his Nights and Days of Service (Sudan 1885), “I cannot 
possibly admit that it is worthy of the troops of a great and 
civilised nation like England to bring the barbarous customs 
of savages into our wartare with them, it is for us, on the con- 
trary, to teach them that we are nobler and more generous 
foes . . . . even though this chivalry may occasionally 
cost a life. To strike a man when he is down is repugnant to 
true English feeling, and our national honour demands that 
the strictest regulations shall be enforced to prevent anything 
of the kind happening in future campaigns.’ When Major 
de Cosson reported the killing of wounded men to General 
Graham “ his answer had the true ring of the gentleman and 
soldier, as he replied frankly ‘Thank you; it is a practice I 
have the greatest objection to, and I shall see that it is put a 
stop to in the future.’” 

Again, when Mr. Neufeld admits that he helped the 
Sudanese to lose Omdurman and regrets that he did not 
“ organise a looting party and place myself at the head of it,” 
he seems quite blind to the fact that we were responsible for 
the conduct of the troops in Omdurman, and that the laws of 
civilised warfare forbid the looting of a city which has been 
surrendered. 

One of the most interesting portions of the narrative 
before us deals with the death of Gordon. Here again some 
of his readers will doubtless join issue with the author's views. 
Why in the name of reason should Mr. Neufeld stigmatise as 
“cowardly” the ordinarily accepted manner of Gordon's 
death? Surely to meet one’s death with calm fortitude is just 
as courageous and manly as to die after the futile slaughter of 
a dozen assailants. 

Nevertheless, if in reading the pages of this amazing book 
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we fail occasionally to identify the author’s code of ethics with 
our Own, we may reflect on the inexpressible horrors of the 
Omdurman prison, and freely admit, in the author’s words, 
that it may “take one some little time to fall again into 
European ideas and thoughts after twelve years of chains and 
slavery in the Sudan.” Mr. Neufeld has at any rate furnished 
us with a most thrilling and interesting volume, which will be 
read far and wide by vast numbers of our countrymen, over 
whom the mysterious and tragic history of the Sudan has 
exercised an almost unique fascination. 





MR. ANDREW LANG’S HOMERIC HYMNS. 


THE HomERIC Hymns. A New Prose Translation and Essays, 
Literary and Mythological. By Andrew Lang. London: 
George Allen. 

Tuts excellent little book consists of one hundred pages of 
introduction and one hundred and fifty pages of text. The 
translation shows of course the hand of a master in the art, 
and possesses nearly, if not quite, the same sustained skill and 
charm which have won for “ Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey” a 
place in the heart of every Greek scholar. It is perhaps too 
late in the day to object to Dionysus addressing a pilot as 
“ Sir,” or to quarrel with the phrases “ /ady mother” and “ lady 
goddess,” in spite of their obvious associations with “lady 
friends” and “lady boarders.” It is certainly too late to make 
difficulties over the use of strange words and archaisms. Such 
things are all parts of the old manner in which Mr. Lang has 
taught Homer readers to delight, and we should all be angry 
with him if he showed signs of abandoning it. Still, even ina 
veneration to which the not understanding of ‘ good Saxon 
words’ has become almost a moral delinquency, we should 
rather like to ask some ‘good Saxon man’ this question: 
“Suppose you discovered that ‘a redeless Etin, in fairness of 
prinking its wimple, or the wimple of its lady-mother, for that 
matter, was piling in an aumry among your shiclings,’ what 
steps would you take:” We venture to think that the Saxon 
would be rather puzzled by this problem. Perhaps it would 
be safest to begin by consulting a Dialect Dictionary, and then 
to busk the thing a right winsome meed,—maugre its 
shrillings ! 

The introductory essays, on Apollo, Hermes, Aphrodite 
and Demeter, are all of real value, especially the first. Mr. 
Lang's general object is to illustrate Greck religion by anthropo- 
logical research, and show the manifold and deep-rooted 
analogies that exist between the religious conceptions of the 
most apparently diverse races of mankind. Many Greek 
scholars are offended, as Mr. Lang observes, by this kind of 
study; they feel as if a comparison between Apollo and 
Hobamoc, or Tundun, implied ultimately that the Greeks were 
no better than Red Indians or Australian blacks. The real 
answer to this objection is excellently given by Mr. Lang ; it 
is not that Greeks particularly resemble Red Indians, but that 
the ultimate religious ideas of mankind are extraordinarily 
similar all over the world. Simple societies of men have 
dreaded the same things, and craved for the same things in 
Greece, Egypt, Africa and Australia ; and the roots of religion, 
of myth, ritual and emotion alike, lie among those simple 
desires and fears. The particular conception with which the 
most original part of Mr. Lang's introduction deals is that of 
the Son of God as Mediator between God and man. This 
conception—one of the most singularly fruitful in the history 
of religion—is, to say the least of it, very prominent 
in the Greek Apollo, the great interpreter of Zeus, the 
divine son who knows the father’s will. (“Myself and 
none other shall know the secret counsel of Zeus,” 
Hermes, 536.) Mr. Lang says it is not only prominent but 
primary : just as at times he seems to imply that monotheism, 
with or without a mediator, is actually the primary religion, 
and that the various forms of polytheism are degenerations 
from it. This position seems a little venturesome ; and Mr. 
Lang is on safer ground when he expounds in some admirable 
passages the extraordinary masses of contradictory myth and 
doctrine that coexist without discomfort in the savage brain. 
It certainly seems true that all or most polytheistic religions 
contain within them a background of latent or actually 





expressed monotheism. But if any stage of religion at all is 
to be called “primary,” I should prefer, with Usener in his 
much-abused Golternamen, to start with an unlimited poly- 
theism, a polytheism which found a God in everything that 
was at all unaccountably disturbing or impressive, from a 
pang of neuralgia to a waterfall. 

Hermes too was a“ Son and Mediator,” but on a lesser and 
lower scale than Apollo, It is a pity that Mr. Lang has said 
nothing about another “Son and Mediator,’ who in many 
ways outshone both of those whom the contamination of local 
cults have made into his brothers. The Orphic doctrine of 
Ilionysus-Zagreus with its passionate assertion of its deity’s 
special position as Son, as Mediator and as the fount of 
inspiration, to say nothing of its insistence on eucharistic rites, 
seems exactly what is needed to confirm and illustrate Mr. 
Lang's argument. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. Lang treats his 
subject with great tact and accuracy, and that, unlike some 
anthropological writers, he keeps always clear the distinction 
between the supposed origin of any Greek myth and the thing 
that the Greek genius made of it. It may be true to say of the 
origin of the Persephone worship that in one stage the thing 
worshipped was a pig, but it is certainly not true that Perse- 
phone was ever a pig. For historical Greek times the truth is 
much as Pater states it: “ Demeter cannot but seem the type 
of Divine grief. Persephone is the Goddess of Death, but with 
a promise of life to come.” 

A striking instance of the value of the anthropological 
method is to be found in the last chapter, which criticises 
Foncart’s theory that the mysteries are of Egyptian origin. 
Foncart is a most able Hellenist and knows his ancient mate- 
rial thoroughly. He has added to our knowledge of both the 
Greek and the Egyptian mysteries ; but the conclusions he has 
drawn are only reached by steadily ignoring the existence of a 
vast quantity of similar mysteries at the present day, prevailing 
from West Africa to East Australia. 

Two small quarrels with Mr. Lang before we part, or rather, 
one quarrel and one defiance. He says that whatever meaning 
we attach to the phrase “purily of heart,” “it would be 
hazardous to attribute” that meaning “to a black boy, or to 
Sophocles.” We quarrel both with the collocation and, while 
we are about it, with the whole statement as far as regards 
Sophocles. And we defy Mr. Lang—and Dr. Rhode too, and 
the staff of Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities—to pro- 
duce any evidence of the practice of human sacrifice in 
Athens in the fifth or sixth century, which would not equally 
well prove that the custom exists in Europe at the present day. 


GILBERT MURRAY. 





RELIGION AND REASON, 
THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WoRLD IN ANCIENT AND MODERN 


THoucuT. By Dr. A. B. Bruce. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Ir is with a heavy heart that some of us take up this book and 
realise that it is the last that we shall have from Alexander 
Balmain Bruce. He has been one of the prophets of the 
nineteenth century. A lucid brain and a strong, fervent heart 
have wrought for tive and twenty years to present the eternal 
truths of religion in a light which would make them credible 
to this generation, and to bring out, as a matter of fact rather 
than of dogma, that the revelation of Christianity is the truth 
which holds, and must hold, the field for the coming genera- 
tions. It is to him and to the school of workers that have 
gathered round him that Scotland owes her renaissance of 
religious life. When the dogma of Biblical infallibility failed, 
at the touch of criticism, it was this school that courageously 
grappled with the new problem, and showed the delusion of 
supposing that Christianity had ever really rested upon that 
uncertain foundation. Taking the Bible asa human document, 
and the facts of Christianity as phenomena in the wide circle 
of religious science, Bruce showed how, on their merits, these 
facts establish and authenticate themselves. They are not the 
creation of dogma; on the contrary, dogmas grow out of 
them, grow, blossom, and in turn decay. 

Those who think that Scotland is not in the condition 
which a writer in these columns described two or three 
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weeks ago may claim that it is due, as much as to any one, to 
the writer of The Moral Order of the World; and that they 
who know the light and love it, and they who understand the 
ways of spiritual leadership, are aware that here is the truth, 
calm, rational, convincing, which holds the future. 

Bruce's first book was that massive Training of the Twelve. 
It was the careful analysis of Christ's teaching of His Own 
Disciples. It struck a new note in England, and anticipated 
Wendt's Lehre Fesu in Germany. Together with Latham’s 
Pastor Pastorum it convinced observant minds that in the 
recorded words and ways of Jesus, as a matter of historical 
and biographical fact, are contained the forces which trans- 
form the world. There is the secret of Christianity. From 
this fountain head, which no corruption of the Church can 
defile, flow the streams which regenerate men, the true con- 
ception of God, the Divinity of Jesus, the meaning of human 
life, the truths of sin, atonement and forgiveness. 

What a wealth of thought and teaching, criticism and 
reconstruction lies in the books between that first and this 
last! And this last is in a way worthy to close the series. For 
here the matured scholar, who has grasped and expounded the 
supreme significance of the Christian verities, turns to review 
the history of human thought, and to trace in it all the intima- 
tions, the guesses, the developing certain of the Divine govern- 
ment of the world. The book illustrates the whole difference 
in attitude which results from the last thirty years of patient 
study and spiritual struggle. First, the mighty spiritual work of 
Buddha is examined, its profound ethical significance is 
realised, and its supreme defect, in failing to infer from a moral 
order the Moral Orderer, is tenderly but firmly exposed. Then 
follows a sympathetic examination of Zoroastrianism; and 
while its dualism is pronounced impossible, its moral carnest- 
ness, in the days of its religious purity, is vindicated as a 
moment in the progress of the world’s religions. Then comes 
the thoroughly characteristic examination of the Greek religion 
as it is expressed in the three great Athenian theologians— 
Eschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. The mythology, which has 
attracted chief attention hitherto, is lightly dismissed; the 
religion is expounded as all-important. The development in 
ethical standpoint is traced from the first to the last of the 
three. The whole study is rich in original suggestion. 

Then jthe faith of Stoicism is examined in a similarly 
sympathetic spirit. If India, Persia and Greece believed ina 
moral order of the world, certainly Rome did under the 
guidance of the Stoics. Then by a study of divination, full of 
curious interest, a transition is made to the Hebrew prophets, 
and their clearing notions of the government of God, and to 
the philosophy ot history contained in the Book of Job. 

Here we pass to that new and yet old revelation of the 
order and significance of the world contained in the teaching of 
Jesus. This is, as Bruce shows, the final truth. The attempt 
to push beyond this means only reversion toa discredited type. 
Progress lies in sounding and pushing forward this “truth as 
it is in Jesus.” The closing chapters on modern optimism 
and modern dualism are designed to establish this point. 

It is in these closing chapters that we realise our 
irreparable loss through Bruce's early death, for here he appears 
as the sympathetic but unsparing critic of current thought. 
His own reason braced by contact with the facts of the 
Christian revelation, his own sanity secured by a truth which 
sits in judgment on truths, he has an amazing penetration in 
showing where error lurks in human teaching. For example, 
Browning's optimism is lucidly stated, and yet its peculiar 
danger in making evil a kind of factitious muscle-developer in 
the fight with good, is laid bare. 

Here is the best criticism one can find of Newman's 
inherent scepticism of reason which threw him on the 
irrational acceptance of authority. Here that ingenious little 

york Evl and Evolution is sufficiently answered. Its 
appalling dualism is dismissed not because it is appalling, but 
because the evidence is against it. Here Mr. Balfour's claim 
for authority as against reason in religion is firmly but quietly 
disallowed. But the most valuable criticism of all is that of 
Mr. Kidd's Social Evolution, ‘These pages are pure gold. It 
is not till one comes to reflect that their implication appears, 
the tolerant and patient judgment, the large sweep of thought 
and knowledge. To discredit reason, and to assert. the 
authority of religion over and against it, to trace social progress 
to religion, and to charge reason with essential selfishness, that 


is to Bruce a root of all kinds of heresy. He has not so 
learned Christ. To him religion and reason are absolutely 
allied, not more separable than the mind and the heart in 
man. Reason selfish! Nay, he who thinks has not learnt 
what reason is. “It is before all things a faculty of seeing 
with the spiritual eye of an enlightened understanding 
(Eph. i. 18) and of receiving truth seen with a pure heart. 
The Bible is the literary product and inestimable monument 
of this rare, precious gift. It isa Divine protest against the 
domination of custom and authority in religion.” 

It is because Jesus and reason are at one that reason is 
bound to accept Him. “The new light is the true light. By 
intuition Jesus saw_and said what modern science seals.” 
“The power of Christianity lies not in the fear of hell, 
or even in the hope of heaven, but in the intrinsic credibility 
of the truths it teaches ; in the words of wisdom and of grace 
spoken by Jesus, which, with Paul, we feel to be credible 
sayings, and worthy of all acceptation.” 

That is the burden of Bruce’s last book and of all his life- 
long work. If the moral order of the world is not witnessed 
by the great spirits of all time and proved by an overwhelming 
evidence let us say so and give up our belief in it ; but for his 
part he believes it is proved. If Christ, descending from the 
seat of dogmatic authority and mingling with the teachers and 
thinkers and saints of mankind, does not approve Himseif the 
Lord and Master of them all, if He does not hold ihe 
key of truth, which opens the mysteries and brings heaven's 
light into human light, we will fully and frankly confess it, we 
ask no favour, we appear with the rest at the bar of human 
conscience ; but for his part Bruce believes that it is just in 
this renunciation of claims that His indisputable claim is 
established. Jesus Christ—this is Bruce’s firm conviction— 
wins the day while the Church is losing ground, because the 
Church appeals to authority but Christ to reason; and truth 
may be with authority for a moment but is with reason for ever. 


Rospert F. Horton. 





EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SCOTLAND. 


THe Social Lire OF SCOTLAND IN THE EtGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Henry Grey Graham. In Two Volumes. London : 
A. and C. Black. 


Mr. GRAHAM is not quite a Macaulay, but as a historian he 
possesses the temperament of Macaulay which Walter Bagehot 
defined as “that which inclines men to take an interest in 
actions as compared with objects, and in past actions in pre- 
ference to present actions.” Indeed, his two volumes recall 
nothing so readily as the famous chapter in which the author 
of the effective battle-piece of Killiecrankie describes the state 
of the Highlands before Dundee arrived in Inverness to make 
a temporarily victorious army out of the clans. Mr. Graham 
is steeped in the past, and loves it. Though he does not 
possess his predecessor's didactic fervour or partisan zeal, 
certain of his impressionist passages, and even his turns of 
phrase, remind one of those “ purple patches” which have not 
vet faded from the memory of men of middle age. Thus we 
have Macaulay of the Essays in “It was a dangerous thing to 
be ill, an expensive thing to die, and often a ruinous thing to 
be married,” and Macaulay of the History in “The few visitors 
from England to Edinburgh were impressed far more by its 
dirt and dinginess than by its quaint beauty, by the streets 
which were filthy, the causeways which were rugged and 
broken, the big gurgling gutters in which ran the refuse 
of a crowded population, and among which the pigs 
poked their snouts in grunting satisfaction for garbage.” But 
Mr. Graham is no mere imitator. He has a mind and a 
method of his own, as indeed he showed in his monograph on 
Rousseau. Nothing seems to delight him more than the 
destruction of a popular fallacy. Thus Buckle’s description of 
Scotland in the eighteenth century as “a priest-ridden people” 
has become one of the beliefs of the world. Yet Mr. Graham 
supplies almost overwhelming evidence to prove that it would 
be more accurate to speak of “a people-ridden clergy.” 
Scotland in the last century was a theocracy governed by 
Kirk sessions, and Mr. Graham reminds us that “a_ Kirk 
session contained about six elders, representatives of the 


people, to one minister, who must carry out their decisions.” 
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Then it is commonly said that Burns, in virtue of his sarcastic 
attacks upon religious “high flyers,” exercised great influence 
upon the Scotland of his day by bringing about a reaction 
against the gloom of the dominant Calvinism. Mr. Graham 
however contends and proves that “the poems which 
issued from the Kilmarnock press in 1786 gave but brilliant 
protests for a freedom from  pictistic tyranny which 
socicty in town and country was already enjoying.” 
Mr. Graham's industry is as notable as his independence of 
judgment. Of late, and especially during the past quarter of 
a century, enormous additions have been made to that depart- 
ment of literature which in Scotland is termed “local history.” 
The storics of innumerable parishes have been published; the 
secrets of innumerable Kirk sessions have been revealed. Mr. 
Graham has mastered these stories and secrets. His picture 
of “social life” is, it is true, not quite complete. His cast of 
Hamlet, as he himself allows, does not contain the Prince 
of Denmark; in other words, “the literature of the period, 
which developed so marvellously after the middle of the 
century, is only slightly indicated in this study of the time.” 
But within its limits these volumes are exhaustive. Beyond 
all question, they constitute the most readable book dealing 
comprehensively with Scottish history that has been published 
for many years. 

“In Scotland there is a rapid loss of all grandeur of 
mien: a provincial eagerness and acuteness appears; the 
poverty of the country makes itself marked, and a coarseness 
of manners; and among the intellectual is the insanity of 
dialectics.” So, in 1833, wrote Emerson of his impressions on 
crossing the Border. The view which Mr. Graham gives of 
his country in the eighteenth century may be summarised in 
popular phrase as—As in 1833, only vastly more so. His book 
is a picture of the Scotland which was rendered possible by 
the Union with England in its early and almost desperate 
struggles. In its pages we see “a continuous revolution 
going on, a gradual transformation in manners, customs, 
opinions among every class; the rise and progress of agri- 
cultural, commercial and intellectual energy that turned 
waste and barren tracts to fertile fields, stagnant towns to 
centres of busy trade, a lethargic, slovenly populace to an 
active, enterprising race, an utterly impoverished country to a 
prosperous land.” How remarkable was this progress is 
adequately proved by the simple statement of the fact that 
Glasgow, which in the beginning of the eighteenth century was 
a decaying town of 12,000 inhabitants, was in the beginning of 
the nineteenth a tolerably prosperous city with a population of 
nearly 80,000, Yet itis an essentially squalid, poor and wretched 
Scotland that Mr. Graham depicts—a Scotland from the pri- 
vations and degradations of which the sole reliefs were hard- 
drinking, and “the public and private exercises of Divine 
worship.” Drinking “brought no shame, and it seemed to 
impair no constitution.” Everybody drank in the eighteenth 
century. Every function, however solemn, was saturated with 
alcohol—at least, during week-days. One wonders where the 
money for this universal and extraordinary drinking came 
from. For many a dowager-countess in an Edinburgh flat 
kept her little state on £100 a year; the wife of a baronet 
had not more than £40 or £50 to do her annual entertaining 
upon. A clergyman in Glasgow or Edinburgh, or a Professor 
in a University, was thought well off if he had £100 or £130 
a year, while the salary of a Judge was £500. Mr. Graham 
makes an apologetic reference in his preface to the extra- 
ordinary amount of space accorded in his book to ecclesiastical 
and religious matters. But he could not help himself, for 
“ nowhere was Church spirit so keen, Church influence so far- 
reaching, and Church affairs so intimate asin Scotland.” The 
minister might be under his Kirk session, but in religious 
observances, and in the conduct of education, his voice was 
law. Even in the eighteenth century he was to some extent 
what Thomas Chalmers styled him—‘“a tribune of the 
people.” If Mr. Graham's book has any fault at all, it is that 
he does not render quite adequate justice to this aspect of 
Scottish clerical life. 

This is a book which can be much more easily read and 
enjoyed than criticised. It must suffice here to say that these 
two volumes reproduce in a fashion and to an extent never 
before attempted town and country life in all its phases as it 
was lived in Scotland last century, and that such chapters as 
“The Land and the People,” “ Medical Art and Medical 


Practice” and “Crimes and Punishments” have all the charm 
and value of historical essays. Mr. Graham gives a great array 
of authorities in support of his statements. His quotations are 
generally accurate. He makes a curious mistake however 
(Vol. I. p. 231) in quoting the chorus of Burns’ “ Macpherson’s 
Farewell,” so warmly praised by Carlyle. The last two lines 
are made to run— 
“ He played, and sprang, and danced it round 
Beneath the gallows tree.” 

This is ungrammatical nonsense. The former of the two 

lines should be— 
“ He play'd a spring (i.¢. tune) and danc’d it round.” 


WwW. W. 





“THE GREAT CLERK GROSSETESTE.” 


ROBERT GROSSETESTE, BISHOP OF LINCOLN. A Contribution to the 
Religious, Political, and Intellectual History of the Thirteenth 
Century. By F. S. Stevenson, M.P. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 


MR. STEVENSON is within his rights when he expresses a hope 
that this book will remain the “standard life of Grosseteste.” 
It is scarcely likely that any one will again undertake the task 
of gathering together all the facts concerning a life of such 
multifarious activity, and arranging them all in one com- 
pendious but heavily stocked volume. This is what Mr. 
Stevenson has done. It is not a mere “estimate” of 
Grosseteste in a couple of hundred pages, but a solid state- 
ment of what he did; every page is dotted with unfamiliar 
dates and long-forgotten names. No one, except, perhaps, 
Professor Maitland, could make such a book on such a subject 
amusing, but Mr. Stevenson’s book is at least interesting. It 
is even more instructive, for it tells much about the religious 
and intellectual history of that age, and it clearly defines 
Grosseteste’s contribution to the progress of humanity. It 
does not indeed give an idea of the man’s personality and 
character, the hidden spring of his avowed opinions and 
recorded actions. But this deficiency is not Mr. Stevenson's 
fault, but the fault of his materials, which are drawn froma 
time when men did not write private diaries, and when their 
confidential letters were in medizval Latin, a medium not 
suited to convey nuances of thought and feeling. 

“The great clerk Grosseteste” belonged to a time when 
men of brains went into the Church almost as a matter of 
course; no one more completely represents that marriage of 
intellect and Churchmanship which goes so far to redeem 
medizval religion. As one among the clerical heroes of those 
days he is distinctly a relief. He cared about reason and 
righteousness in the first place, and served the Church as the 
great instrument to those ends. This is the key to his 
conduct, and explains his unsparing criticism of the clergy on 
those points where he found them antagonistic to right prin- 
ciples. He never made Becket’s mistake of supposing that an 
indefinite extension of the power of the Church was the one 
thing needful. He sought for the truth everywhere, and 
worked for the right in every case; he never left the true path 
in the pursuit of clerical domination, nor copied those saints 
who could stand up for God against a King but never against 
a Pope. Needless to say he was never canonised; but if he 
is not a “saint” he is something better. 

For the first sixty years of his life (1175-1235) he occupied 
a humble position in the Catholic hierarchy, but no mean one 
in the intellectual world, for he was the chief of men at 
Oxford. He was indeed the principal agent in the settlement 
of Franciscan friars at the University for purposes of study, 
and was himself one of their first lecturers. But for him, 
this connection destined to produce results so impor- 
tant to learning and wisdom might never have been 
formed; it would certainly not have been formed within so 
few years after the first landing of the Grey Friars in England 
(1224). It is so natural now to think of the Franciscans in 
connection with learning at the University, that it is hard to 
bear in mind how revolutionary this union then appeared. 
The founder of the Franciscans, only just sinking to his grave, 
was as much set against learning as he was against wealth. 
From the point of view of the University also, there were 
grave difficulties in the way of the connection — difficulties 
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which afterwards broke out, but which for the present 
Grosseteste, in his capacity as ex-Chancellor, and summus 
philosophus, was able to over-ride :— 

“It must have required,” says Mr. Stevenson, “a_ certain 
amount of moral courage on his part to identify himself so 
prominently with a body of men whose views and whose 
practice were little in harmony with received notions. Repre- 


senting as they did to a great extent the admixture of the laity 





in religious aftairs—for most of them were laymen, at any rate 
at first—they could not be expected to be received with 
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the hostility of the monastic orders, wl 

upon endowments 

t is interesting to observe that although Grosseteste saw 
that the Friars were then a great force that could be trained 
to useful ends, he did not fully adopt their theory of the 
blessedness of poverty. “Although at a chapter held at 
Oxford he preached a sermon in praise of poverty and 
mendicancy, he told William of Nottingham in private that 
there was a rung of the heavenward ladder which stood even 
higher, and that was that a man should live by his own 
labour.” For Grosseteste, as other passages of his life bear 
Wiiness, was not casily deceived by that love of crude, 
unpractical theory which led so many astray in the medieval 
world. The impetus to learning which he gave by helping to 
bring about this connection of the Franciscans with Oxford, 
and also by his own original work in purely intellectual 
pheres, is fully described in the early chapters of Mr. 
Stevenson's book, 

In 1235, at the age of sixty, Grosscteste became Bishop of 
Lincoln. For the remaining eightcen years of his life his 
administrative efforts were directed towards turning the 
Church into the paths of righteousness, as the efforts of his 
earlicr life had been to connect her with true learning and 
thought. Mr. Stevenson describes in detail the Bishop's 
struggle to amend the ways of the secular and regular clergy 
of his vast diocese, and the contact with the Papal court, to 
which these efforts at reform soon led. From that contact he 
never for a moment shrank. At the age of seventy-five the 
indefatigable old man went to see the Pope, and told him to 
his face that “the cause, the fountain, the origin of all this, is 
this Roman court, not only because it does not put to flight 
these evils and purge away these abominations, when it alone 
has the power to do so, and is pledged most fully in that 
sense, but still more because, by its dispensations, provisions, 
and collations to the pastoral care, it appoints, in the full light 
of the sun, men such as I have described, not pastors, but 
destroyers of men.” His struggle against the systems of 
appropriation and provision came too late. If all the English 
Bishops for a hundred years before Grosseteste had been men 
endowed with his spirit, something might have been done to 
keep these evils within bounds. But it was already too late, 
and when in the course of years Wycliffe resumed Grosseteste’s 
struggle against the same evils he saw that it was time to 
appeal for Church reform not to Church authorities but to 
the laity, 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME. By W. Smart. London : 
1? 1 
l 


Uron the title-page of this book is placed in quaint black 
characters the following inspiring sentence from Professor 
Marshall :— 

“The National Dividend is at once the agg 
Product of, and the Sole Source of Payment f 
Instruments of Production within the country.” 


regate net 
or all the 


This tremendous definition in spite of its menacing capi- 
tals is of course a perfectly harmless commonplace and would 
remain so even if its remaining parts of speech were promoted 
to the favourable position of its substantives. Professor 
Smart's book is happily in some of its parts more free from 
modern economic jargon than this inscription ; and in those 
parts it is readable. It seemsto have been undertaken under a 
grave sense of responsibility. “For some years,” says its 
author, “I shrank from the supreme problem of distribution.” 


We object to the epithet. The problem of distribution has 
been unduly exalted—as Professor Smart himself shows—by 
some modern economists. When divorced as our author 
divorces it from questions of taxation and currency, and con- 
fined as our author virtually confines it to the United King- 
dom, its practical importance is not pressing. This by the 
way. “When however the duty could no longer be denied, 
I decided to take my own difficulties as probably representing 
those of the ordinary man.” In short the book “ retlects a 
part of my own mental history.” The volume is divided 
into two books. The first is a short one, and contains in a 
compact form much statistical information about the money 
income, and some statistical imagination about the real income 
of the country. In the second book the “supreme problem” 
of distribution emerges. The method is intended apparently 
to present an external analogy to that of Plato's Republic. 
The reader is constantly reminded how far the argument has 
taken us; and the analysis of one chapter begins: “In the 
last few chapters it seems that we have gone off on a wrong 
scent.” But it was written in a strangely unplatonic way: 
“IT began with a deep-rooted conviction that the present 
distribution was bad, even unjust, and did not know from 
chapter to chapter where the argument would finally lead me.” 
The conclusion to which it did finally lead is stated, if not 
overstated, plainly in both the preface and concluding chapter. 
“One may perhaps imagine a better distribution, although 
it seems to me it is not casy to do so except by assuming that 
society is much simpler than it is, or that it is willing to 
renounce many of its motives as well as its gains.” And 
again, “A little better knowledge of history would make us 
more content. The fact that rich men get more than they 
deserve is obvious ; it seems to be overlooked that even a very 
poor man may be getting more than he is worth.” This may 
serve asan example of what we should be inclined to put down as 
the main characteristic of Professor Smart's reflections and 
generalisations. He strains after the commonplace and so 
often misses the truth. In the above case, for example, it 
would surely be a truer criticism of life to say that the first 
fact, though obvious, is overlooked. Society worships unde- 
served wealth. The second fact, equally obvious, is constantly 
harped upon by Pecksniffian moralists who want to escape 
their obligations. 

Professor Smart is at his best in chapters vii. and viii. of 
his second book ; yet even there sentences will be found con- 
taining inexact thought or irritating and supererogatory 
criticism—e.g., “(a monopolist to whose profits extra wages do 
not make much difference,’ and “unless the authors of 
Industrial Democracy are improving upon the instructions of 
their clients."”. As the book is an attack upon Socialism, we 
should have expected to find a large space devoted to the 
tendency to monopoly and to municipal industry. But these 
highly practical and important themes are not seriously 
touched, though at p. 137 an interesting point is impliedly 
raised by a footnote contradictory of the text. At p. 104 
Value is explained. “A loaf is valuable, a diamond is valuable, 
a bottle of brandy is valuable, and Miss Corelli's novels are 
valuable, all on the same principle—that they satisfy certain 
human desires and age not to be had in unlimited amounts.” 
Then we have a page about the Sorrows of Satan and the 
“ public assessment ” of its value. It is a pity to vulgarise serious 
argument in this way. Finally, omitting minor criticism, we 
should like to place side by side two passages. The first is at 
p. 325. Speaking of present conditions, Professor Smart 
says :—‘ There emerges something curiously like a rough 
justice in the distribution. At least, it is not a distribution to 
idlers, nor a distribution by force or fraud, nor a distribution 
due to favour of the distributors, or to patronage or to 
privilege.” 

This is dogmatical and encouraging enough. Is it true? 
We feel doubttul. For is it not written at p. 106 :—“It 
seems a strange reading of ‘payment by deserts’ that the 
Duke of Westminster should get hundreds of thousands per 
year, not because he is a good man and docs good work, but 
because he owns some of the land on which London is built ; 
or that young Mr. Vanderbilt should get his colossal income 
because he had a rich father.” 

But we fear that we have ended by getting on to “a 
wrong scent.” 


KF. W. HIksT. 
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FICTION, 


THe Barrys. By Shan F. Bullock. London: Harper and 
Brothers. 

LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. By Maurice Hewlett. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 

THE DIARY OF A SUPERFLUOUS MAN ; and other Storics. By Ivan 
Turgeneyv. Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. 
London : William Heinemann. 

THE HuMAN INTEREST. A Study in Incompatibilities. By Violet 
Hunt. London: Methuen and Co. 


There is nothing so terrible to read about as what is called 
weakness of character, especially that kind of weakness which 
makes Tito in Romola so unutterably pathetic. Frank 
Barry was essentially a weak man, and the son of a weak man 
who died young, having wasted his life in shifting pursuits and 
erratic pleasures. Yet Frank Barry has more in him than his 
father, if we are to believe his uncle Hugh (a stern Irish farmer 
with that slavish devotion to his land which has made gardens 
of so many deserts), and is every whit as lovable. He is a 
journalist and novelist, and is engaged to a girl in London, 
but coming into a small legacy he takes a holiday in Ireland, 
and there sets himself, hardly realising what he is doing 
to win the affection of Nan Butler, the daughter of a 
lazy and irresponsible optimist ferryman, and _ self-styled 
King of Inisbrath. The usual consequences result. Nan 
is attracted by the brilliant Londoner, quarrels with her 
honest and devoted lover, Ted Ross, and in a violent scene, 
in which Ross tells her to choose between them, chooses 
Frank, much to his embarrassment, but secret pleasure. Frank 
is however true to his Marion in London (about whom Nan 
knows nothing), and returns and marries her, leaving Nan 
broken-hearted. Three years pass happily between Frank 
and Marion, when the Butlers suddenly appear in London, 
and Marion gradually discovers the truth about the Irish 
episode, and Frank still finds himself loving the memory of 
Nan. Husband and wife separate, and it is only after a terrible 
period of storm and stress that Frank’s weak egoism (for he 
always tries to convince himself that he is very hardly used) 
is subdued, and there comes to him, if not strength, at least a 
yielding of his wayward will to the better influence of his 
good friend Rab and his wife Marion. 

This is the bare outline of a very graphic and excellent 
story. There is nothing very novel in the problem, but it is 
treated with unflinching logic and the characters are very real, 
We can see, for example, that the writer would win our sym- 
pathy for Frank but his bias is so little shown that we can 
imagine anyone liking or disliking him in proportion to the 
amount of charity or fellow-feeling that he had. His other 
characters are equally lifelike, except perhaps Marion, in 
whom we seem to see little that is individual, but Nan, the 
dad (Frank’s father-in-law, a gray-haired junior clerk who 
believes till the very day of his dismissal that his services 
to his firm will be rewarded with something better), the kindly 
Rah, uncle Hugh, the glorious old ranter, John Butler, and the 
best and the worst sides of the Irish character are described 
with sympathy and sincerity. The Barrys is distinctly a sad 
book, its humour is rather grim and its conclusion does not 
leave us very hopeful for the happiness of its chief character, 
but it is undoubtedly an able book and well worth reading. 

The unflagging vitality of Mr. Hewlett’s manner gives an 
unusual zest to the reading of his five stories of old Italian 
cities, every one of which is seductively conceived and 
maturely developed. They arc tales of quiet love-making and 
courtly life, and the personages are pretty simpletons and 
foolish poets, priests and noblemen, wives and gallants who 
lived and died in Padua, Verona, Ferrara and elsewhere several 
centuriesago, The longest and most stirring is the story of the 
Duchess of Nona, which for its pity and violence and its subtle 
characterisation might have tempted an Elizabethan play- 
wright—or Robert Browning. It contains a gem—the portrait 
of the Duchess, Moll Lovel, the wharfinger’s daughter of 
Bankside. The romantic martyrdom of Messer Cino da 
Pistoja, jurist and sonnetteer, and a spirited episode, “The 
Judgment of Borso,” are charmingly narrated. One only 
regrets a freakish affectation of quaint phrases in Mr. Hewlett’s 
lusty style ; and it seems to us that the frequent snatches of 
Italian (a trick of perverted realism of which few novelists 
resist the opportunity) might have been spared, for the most 


part, with advantage to the harmonious impression left by his 
careful prose. 

This thirteenth volume of the English edition of 
Turgenev’s novels, which will be complete in fifteen, contains 
five little stories written at various periods of their author's 
literary activity. He is not to be scen at his greatest in any 
one of them, but all are highly characteristic, and an essential 
similarity of theme in two or three makes it easier to study 
here the evolution of his genius. The Diary written in 1890 
is a curious fragment, in which an exceptional atmosphere 
half covers the hesitation of the artist. The artifices are too 
obvious, and the central episode (a slighted lover tries, and 
fails, to take a place suddenly left empty by his rival) is too 
brusquely handled to be thoroughly impressive ; but what is 
really remarkable is the extraordinarily clear-sighted and sympa- 
theticappreciation of self-conscious mediocrity this little story re- 
veals. In “ Yakov Pasinkov” Turgenev's unapproachable tender- 
ness, his mastery of the magical wand that bids the waters of Mara 
gush forth with the soul of all regret, and his power of evoking 
with half-a-dozen words an imperishable personality, are all 
finely exhibited. The story, however, is deficient in construc- 
tion. The portrait and the chain of incidents are not lucidly 
interwoven, and Masha is somehow both obscure and super- 
fluous. ‘“ Andrei Kolosov” realises perfectly all that Turgenev 
intended. It is a charming example (Maupassant sometimes 
followed it) of his most artless art, his naturalness, his 
directness. 

As for the translation, Miss Garnett’s English is not always 
idiomatic, but it is always readable. Her spelling of Russian 
proper names is an immense improvement on the Germanising 
transliterators, though it would be still better if she would 
indicate the accented syllables (Elizavéta Kirillovna): and, 
whatever trifling defects may be found in her versions, the 
service she is doing by giving the most perfect artist among 
Russian novelists an English dress can hardly be sufficiently 
acknowledged. 

Miss Violet Hunt's new novel is eminently characteristic. 
The Human Interest has all the elements which make a good 
novel, except the interest of humanity. Miss Hunt’s workman- 
ship is distinguished ; she has set herself an interesting pro- 
blem, but she seems to regard all her characters with the 
aloofness of a mathematician following the vagaries of a 
hyperbola. Hence an element of unreality about an otherwise 
excellent book. You expect drama and you get a marionette 
show. The story is of a landscape painter, Edmund Rivers, 
who has made Nature his mistress to the exclusion of all 
others. Nevertheless (or in consequence), he has the faculty of 
inspiring love in nearly all the women who cross his path, in the 
novelist, “ Egidia,” in the niece of his landlady and especially 
in “the muse of Newcastle,” Mrs. Elles. Phoebe Elles is the 
central character of the novel. A modern product of the action 
of Ibsen, Browning and Meredith—the combination is the 
novelist’s—of a somewhat hysterical nature, she finds it impos- 
sible to live with her Philistine husband. Leaving him, her 
aimless wanderings take her to the holiday haunt of Edmund 
Rivers, with whom she at once imagines herself in love, and in 
whom she succeeds in implanting something like a reciprocal 
passion. 

Miss Hunt has here a very pretty entanglement, but its 
unravelling is a little too difficult for her. It is true that she 
does not sacrifice for it any of the formulas which represent 
her characters, but she does find it necessary to introduce a 
deus ex machina in the shape of an hypnotist doctor and a 
sudden death at the eleventh hour. Miss Hunt is one of those 
who would, if it were possible, employ the method of experi- 
ment rather than of observation with regard to life, but her 
books are always worth reading, and not less so than usual is 
The Human Interest. 
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Colonel Anitschkoti.”~ (TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 

sik ANDREW CLARKE’S invariable advice was, “Let the patient have 
COCOATINA, if you please 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS, AND 
TWELVE MONTHS 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 
| The Best and Most Popular Books of the Season 


are now in Circulation. 
PROSPECTUSES OF TERMS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
Suitable for Birthday and Wedding Presents. 


30—44, NEW OXFORD-STREET; 
241, Brompton-road, S.W.; 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., London ; 
and at 10—12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDE D 1848. 





Invested Funds £35,000.000 


SALES EVERY DAY 


{Saturdays excepted) 
at AR oclock by 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS, 


CENTRAL SALE ROOMS, 


DUTCH 
| B U L BS 67 & 68. Cheapside, London, E.C, 
Catalogues post free on application 


| = —— —— - -_ 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


 EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


OCOA 


BREAK FAST—SUPPER. 


JOHN. HEATH’S 
| PENS 
| SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


Bronze, 2s. Gd., Golden Coated, 3s. Gd. per gross} 
or in Gd. Boxes. 


Sample Box, 24 kinds, 7 stamps. 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


FUNDS - = = = £4,000,000. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
position for Strength and Bonus-giving prospects, 


This Society is in a unique 


its reserves at last investigation having been calcu- 


lated on a most stringent basis. 


LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES. 


holders 


All the profits 


belong to the Poiicy 
BONUS YEAR 1900, 


INVESTMENT SCHEMES providing 5 and 5} per 
Cent. on the sum assured when the Policy money 


falls due. See Special Prospectus 





Head Office, 35, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
London Office, 1, Threadneedle Street, E.C 


SCHOOLS. 
HIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 


ST. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 
Principal—J. C. DUFF, 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Preparatory Department for Boys from 6 to to. 
For Ilustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to the Principal. 


ILKLEY SCHOOL. 
(Founded A.D. 1607.) 
Prospectus from Head Master, F. SWANN, Esq., 
B.A. Bsc 
References to many Public Men 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
SCHOOL. 
GOWER STREET, WC. 

Head Master—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq. M.A,, 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
HALF-TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 30TH. 

Prospectus from the Registrar of the School. 


ENTRANCE 





THE 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 
NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES. 


Principal Contents of this Week's Issue. 
A Madonna of the Zuider Zee. 
The War : Persons and Incidents. Illustrated. 
A Grumbler at the Church Congress 
October in a Dutch Bulb Store. Illustrated. 
A Day in a Pilgrims’ City. Illustrated. 
Mr. Dooley in Europe.—V. Illustrated by F.C. G 
A Good Double. Full-page Drawing. 
“ Superfluous Man.” 


A British Artist in Holland. Tlustrated. 


Mister Peter's Summer Outing. Illustrated. 
A Highland Cattle Show. 

The Library. Illustrated, 

Reviews and Literary News. 

Cartoons and Sketches. By F.C. G. 


Blind Boys and Girls. 
Short Stories.—Chess. 
And many other interesting features. 


Two interesting Photographs. 





3a Pages of Letterpress and Pictures, 3d.; by post, 34d. 





winrenineen. Office : Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


South y Lane, London, W.C. 
Tnvestod Funds— - - £10,000,000, 
umber of Accounts 85 004. 
TWO-AND-A-ALP per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, veparee e on demand. TWO per CENT. 
CURRENT ACCO NTS, on the minimum month! cetemoon, 
ee 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
and Interest allowed monthly on 
— , completed £1. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with 
ree. 
" ate [FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
ye ee 0. 
Telegraphic Address “ BIRKBECK, LONDON,” 








A SELECTION OF 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





By the Rev. Canon GORE. 
*=2 —— OF “THE CHRIS- 


mi... 8vo., cloth boards, 1s. 6d. Superior Edition, 
gilt top, 2s ‘6d. [Fourth Edition 
PRAYER, AND THE LORD’S 

PRAYER. 


Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
By the Rev. E. TYRRELL GREEN, M.A. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES AND 
THE AGE OF THE REFOR- 
MATION. 

An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition in the 
Light of Contemporary Documents. Demy 8vo., 
cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 


By the Richt Rev.A.F. WINNINGTON- 
INGRAM. D.D., bishop-Sutfragan of Stepney 


and Canon of di. Paul's Cathedral. 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. 


Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
Bv the Rev. F. DOUGLAS ROBINSON. 
BAPTIZED WITH HIS’ SBAP- 
TISM 


A Manual for the Sick, and for those who visit the 
Sick. Royal 16mo., 2s. 6d. net. 


By the Rev. Canon R. BE. SANDERSON. 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING 
SOUL IN THE INLERME- 
DIATE STATE. 

Addresses delivered at Holy Trinity, Hastings. 
Feap. Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d (Third Edition 
“The plain man who wants to know what he may 
safely believe on the state of the waiting souls and our 
relation to them has here all that he needs.”—-Church 
Times. 


By the Rev. 


LLB, BA, 
Vicar of St. Austell, Hon. Canon of Truro. 


CHURCH OR CHAPEL ? 


An Eirenicon. Crown &8vo., cloth boards, §s. 
[Fourth Edition, with Additions and an Appendix 


ENGLISH WNONCONFORMITY 
AND CHRISI’S CHRISTIAN- 
ItyY. 

Crown 8yo., cloth boards, 5s. [Second Edition. 
WHAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY 
ABOUT THE CHURCH? 

The Substance of Two Papers read before the 
Re-Union Conference at Lucerne, 1893. Crown 
8vo., paper, 6d, ; cloth, rs. [Third Edition. 


Ry the Rev. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A: 
Author of “ The Life of the Soulin the World,” &c. 
A MANUAL FOR ADVENT. 


A Few Thoughts for Every Day, and for Christ- 
mas andthe New Year. Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 
38. Od 
“The book is pithy and sensible as well as devout 
and capable of being used not only for its primary pur- 
pose of private meditation, but for reading at family 
prayers by the Clergy, as supplying materials for ser- 
monets a good deal above the average.”"—Church 
Times. 
MONASTICISM, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 
Its Principles, Origin, Development, Triumph, 
Decadence, and Suppression, with an Enquiry as to 
the Possibility of its Revival. Large crown 8vo., 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDER- 
LEY, Editor of “ Goodwill.” 


TALITHA CUMI: 
A Letter to Laura the Sister of Dick. Illustrated 
Cover, Is. Un a few days. 


THE NEW FLOREAT: 
A Letter to an Eton Boy on the Social Question. 
Paper, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Third Edition. 
“If every public schoolboy could be induced to read 
‘The New Floreat’ on leaving school the effect for 
good on English society life would be incalculable.” — 
Church Times. 


By the Rev. J. A. CARR, LL.D., Canon 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ARCH. 
BISHOP USSHER. 
With Portrait and a Plan of Dublin. 

cloth boards, ros. 6d. 

“ Dr. Carr's delineation of the career and character 
of Ussher is almost a model of what biography ought 
to be, such is its impartiality, its balance, and its 
pleasantness and freshness of narration. . t 
is impossible to take leave of Dr. Carr's admira able work 
without a word of hearty congratulation on the praise- 
worthy manner in which he has accomplished a diffi- 
cult task.” —Morning Post. 

















JOSEPH HAMMOND, 











Crown 8vo., 


London: 3, Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; 


and 44, 
Victoria Street, S, 


| 


| 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“DIANA TEMPEST.” 
RED POTTAGE. 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 
Cloth, 6s. 
[ Ready Oct. 24. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A SON OF EMPIRE.” 


THE COLOSSUS. 


By MORLEY ROBERTs, 
Cloth, 6s. 


Westminster Gazette—“ We find it to be 
an astonishingly interesting and vigorous 
attempt at portraiture. There is hardly a 
page which fails to hold the reader.” 

Daily News.—A fine story tinely written 

Daily Chronicle—“ Those who are inte- 
rested in Mr. Cecil Rhodes should make a 
point of reading it promptly, for them it 
will hugely delight.” 


A WINTER IN BERLIN. A 


Novel. By MARIE VoN BuNSEN. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. STRATFORD DUGDALE. 
Cloth, 5s. 


” 





Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, 


IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an 


Account of the “ Tourmaline” Expedi- 
tion to Sus. By HENkY M. Grey, a 
Member of the Expedition. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 

Morning Post.—“ A lively book, straight- 
forward in its style, and affording a very 
graphic impression of the hardships which 
the prisoners unquestionably endured at the 
hands of their barbarous captors.” 


HUBERT HERVEY. Student 
and Imperialist. A Memoir. By the 
Right Hon. EARL GREY, late Admini- 
strator of Rhodesia. One Vol., demy 
8vo., with Photogravure Portrait and 
other Illustrations and a Map, 7s. 6d. 

Daily News.—“A_ deeply interesting 
memoir. Men like Hubert Hervey are the 
salt of the earth. They, and not the occa- 
sional black sheep on whoma certain school 
of political writers and speakers prefer to 
fasten their gaze, are the true builders of the 
British Empire.” 

Daily Chronicle—* Lord Grey has paid a 
handsome tribute to the memory of astrong 
and interesting personality.” 

Morning Post—“ At the present hour, 
when all thoughts are turned to the position 
of British power and British citizens in 
South Africa, the short memoir which Earl 
Grey has compiled and written will be read 
with widespread interest.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN 
MERIVALE. With Selections from 
his Correspondence. Edited by his 
Daughter, JUDITH ANNE MERIVALE, 
Demy 8vo., with Portrait, 16s, 


TANGWEERA: a Life among 
Gentle Savages on the Mosquito Coast 
of Central America. By C. NAPIER 
BELL, M.I1.C.E. Illustrated from 
ee by the Author. Demy 8vo., 
16s. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES 
OF SHIPPING AND CRAFT ALL 
ROUND THE WORLD. By R. T. 
PRITCHETT, Marine Painter to the 
Royal Thames Yacht Club. With 
more than Fifty full-page Illustrations 
from Sketches by the Author. Demy 
8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford 
Street. 
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Hodder & Stoughton’s J. NISBET & CO’S LIST. 


N EW Be JKS. 


THE LATE PROF. A. B. BRUCE’S GIFFORD 
LECTURE. 
NOW READY. Crown Svo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 
THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD IN ANCIENT 
AND MODERN THOUGHT. By the late ALEx. BALMAIN Bruce, D.D, 
Author of “ The Providential Order of the World,” &c 


NEW WORK BY DR. MATHESON. 
NOW READY. Crown Svo., cloth, 6s., 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By Rev. 


GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D 


“Dr. Matheson writes with distinction and out of experience, and the charm of 
such a union is well-nigh re less to those who can claim any culture of head and of 
heart Leeds Mercury 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE LADY ECCLESIA. An Autobiography. 
Edition. C n Svo., gilt top, 62 


Second 


Anything written by Dr. Mathes is Sur be classified among ‘ whatsoever 

things are lovely And this ‘ Autobiograyz is no exception to the happy rule 

We have here in nine-and-tw ¥y exquisitely written chapters of auto- 
biographic cast a portrayal of the earlier history of the Christian Church 


Methodist Time 


DR. PARKER’S SUSCSsOem Ares. 


NOW READY. Crown loth, 6s 
A PREACHER'S LIFE. An Retehinnanier and an Album. 
By Josern PARKER, D Minister of the City Temple, London. With 
Portraits and Illustrat " 
“To many this volume will prove a book of deep interest Academy 
It is a book of uncommon int te 1 those portions which relate to its 
author's later | t heart-mo f pat Chrishan World 
THE CITY TEMPLE PULPIT. Serr mons by Dr. JosepH 
PARKE In ce 38. 6d. net. Cloth cases 
ag A tga iy 


NOW READY. Crown &v ] 
THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER DUFF, DD. By GEorGE 
n, C.LE. LL.D. A New One-Volume Edition. With Portraits 
NEW WORK BY 7 aoe OF “PROBABLE 


NOW READY. Small 8y cloth, 2s 
ROSES. By Amy Le Fevuvre, Author of 


With Four Mlustrat by Sydney Cowell 


“ Probable Sons,” 


It is a pleasantly written tale Scotsman 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. With Four Illustrations by 


NEY COWELL. Small 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 2: 
mpreere written story Guardian 


NEW WORK BY DR. H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
NOW READY. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s, 6d, 


BORDER LINES IN THE FIELD OF DOUBTFUL 


PRACTICES. By H. Clay Trempuit, D.D. Author of “The American 
Sunday School Times,” X« 


Dr. Trumbull has written a sincularly useful book > This is an 
admirable book to place into 4y hands of young men who are about to face the 
\ land its many allureme: Chri sian 


NEW WORK BY DR. ANDERSON. 
READY ON MONDAY. &vo., cloth, 5s., 
THE BUDDHA OF CHRISTENDOM. By Dr. Ronerr 


ANDERSON, C.B 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
NOW READY. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., 
THE SILENCE OF GOD. 
“Dr. Anderson writes forcibly, eloquently, with much knowledge of what 
others think and say, and with profound conviction and confidence."— Daily Naws. 


DR. J. R. MILLER’S NEW — 
READY ON MONDAY. In cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6« 
STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. By Rev. J. R. Mi. LER, D.D. 


A new Volume of the “ Silent Times” Series. 


DR. MILLER’S NEW BOOKLET. 
Price One Shilling, 


UNTO THE HILLS. By Rev. J. R. Mitter, D.D. With 
Wrapper printed in colours, and Illustrations by G. H. EDWARDS 
(Nearly ready 
NEW WORK BY REV. DINSDALE T. YOUNG. 
READY ON MONDAY. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d., 


UNFAMILIAR TEXTS. By Rev. Dixspa.e T. Younc. 
LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 


New Volumes. Now ready. Cloth elegant, 1s. 6d. each 


AIDS TO BELIEF. By Right Rev. G. A. Cuapwick, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of Derry. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. R. H. Fisuer. 
THE PRINT OF THE NAILS. By Rev. T. H. Dartow, 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


| 


{ 


' 


; 


A History of Italian Thity, 1814-1871. 


By Borton KinG, M.A. 
In Two Vols., demy 8vo., with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 

“A great success, . . . . honestly achieved.”—Dail; 
Chronicle. 

“There is a breadth of view, a political grasp, a remarkably 
quick, a shrewd judgment running all through these volumes. 
While we do not forget the valuable work of Mr. Stillman, we must 
pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
Italian movement faithful, sound, and just.”—Spectator 


J. H. Frere and his Friends. 


Letters and Papers from an old Muniment Room. 
Edited by G. FEsTING. Demy 8vo., 10s. net. 


Danton: a Study 


By HiLarrE BELLOoc, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College. 
Demy &8vo., with Photogravure Portrait, 16s. 
“A piece ot real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and 


| eloquence.” —Speclator. 





“We greet Mr. Belloc as a rising star in the world of letters." — 
Literature. 


The Life of F. W. Crossley. 


By J. RENDEL HARRIS. 
Illustrated, extra crown &vo.,6s. [2nd Edition. 

“ This concise, but intensely interesting inemoir, of one of the 
noblest and most saintly men of the century. -« . . . Mr. 
Rendel Harris has edited with rare sympathy, delicacy, and literary 
skill.” —Spectator. 

TWO GOOD STORIES. 


A Daughter of the Vine. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Ex. crown 8vo., 6s. 
“ Throughout one is carried along with the delightful sense of 
being in the hands of a master of the craft.”—Daily Telegraph. 


In the Year of Waterloo. 


By O. V. CAINE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
“A rattling good story. Charmingly illustrated.” — 
Outlook. 





J. NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, W. 


NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, and 
Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 

EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to “ THE Epitoks,” and ADVERTISEMENTS to 
“THE MANAGER.” 

The Editors cannot hold themselves responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them ; though 
they will make every effort to return such safely, if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is sent with them, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
. eee ft 8 o | i. ae {1 10 0 
Half-yearly ...... O14 0 Half-yearly ...... 015 0 
Quarterly ......... 070 Quarterly ..,...... 07 6 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following booksellers 





Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, Mount 
Road. . 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 85, 
Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch ; Messrs. J. C. Juta and Co. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Brussels—Messrs. J. Lebéque and Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine. 
Christiania —The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade, 
41 and 43. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. Kelly 
and Walsh. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Narrow column. 


Full Page. § Page 4 Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or first page 
facing matter.......... £10 0 0 £5 09 © £210 © 43 6 8 
Back cover or last page 
facing matter .......... 9°00 o= 4 : § 0° 30°00 
Other pages ......s0000. $0 oO 4 eo 216 4 


Smaller spaces—1os. per inch, broad ochana. 
ss.8d. ,, narrow ,, 
18. per line, broad column. 
narrow column. 
Companies, fi2 per page. 
Advertisements should be received not later than Thursday 
Morning in each week. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME, 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra crown 8vo., red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Vol. VIII. now ready. 
UNIFORM EDITION of the 
PROSE WRITINGS of RUDYARD KIPLING. In Thirteen Vols 


&vo., red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. 


NOTICE.—The First Large Edition having been exhausted 


Second Impres- 


Extra crown 


within a few days of publication, a 


sion will be ready immediately. 
MIRANDA OF THE 
BALCONY. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
Crown &8vo., gilt top, 6s 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE : —“ We are held at the finest edge of attention from 


first to last 
ATHEN2UM :—“ A remarkably agrecable specimen of modern fiction.’ 
SPEAKER ;—* A book which is sure of success, and of a deserved success.” 
NEW ROMANCE BY DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 
A . . 
VALDA HANEM.,. The Rom: unce of a Turkish 
Harim. By Daisy HuGcu Pryce, Author of “Goddesses Three Crown 


150TH THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
RICHARD CARVEL. 


Crown S8vo, @ 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE : 
this capital tale of his undertaking.” 
PALL-MALL GAZETTE : 
WORLD: 


By Winston CHURCHILL. 


“Mr. Churchill acquits himself excellently in 


“ There are some spicndidly stirring scenes.” 
“A literary treat.” 


PRESENT-DAY EGYPT. By 


FREDERIC 


COURTLAND PENFIELD, U.S. Diplomatic A ni Consul-General to Egypt. 
IS8y3-+47 Itustrated by Paul P ippoteaux. a R. Tz t Kelly Svo., 1 
met 


COLLECTANEA. Essays, Addresses, and Reviews. 
By Perceval M. LAURENCE, LL.D., Judge-President of the High Court of 
Griqualand. svo., los. net 


*,* The Essays deal largely with SOUTH AFRICAN Questions. 


DAILY NEWS:—“ A readable and entertaining volume of essays and reviews 
There are two or three chapters in the book which will be found 
p: urticul arly interesting at the present time. 


BY ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE 


THE CATHOLIC & APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


Letters to his Son, by ROUNDELL, First Earl of Selborne. Globe 8vo., 3s. Gl 


Volume IX. Now Ready. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 


with Introductions and Notes, by Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. In Ten 
Volumes. Globe 8vo., §s. each Vol. 


Vol. IX.—KING LEAR, MACBETH, ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. 
SATURDAY REVIEW :—*' The Eversley Shakespeare’ will form a_ notable 


addition to libraries not already in possession of a respectable edition of the bard’s 
works.” 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Editions, each story in one volume, crown 8vo., red cloth, 
price 2s. 6d, or in green cloth, price 2s., may be obtained at all Booksellers’, where a 
complete list of the Thirty-seven Stories may be seen. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


| 


J. M. DENT & CO. 


NEW VOLUMES §UST PUBLISHED, 
WOODCUT PORTRAITS OF TWELVE MEN 


OF LETTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By R. BRYDEN. In Canvas Portfolio. 21s. net. 


A GUIDE TO THE: REFLECTIONS AND 
REMINISCENCES OF BISMARCK. Translated from the 
German of Dr HORST JKOHL by Crara BELL. With a 
Portrait of Bismarck from the Painting by Lehnbach. Crown 
dvo., 4s. 6d. net. 


| THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


By HENRY W. SWEET. Large crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

The object of this volume is to state the general principles on 
which a rational plan of learning foreign languages should be 
based, and to criticise the various methods which have been 
proposed. 


THE JAMESONS, By Mary E. 


Three Illustrations in Colours. 


WILKINS. With 


Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


“Most delightful, and full of quict humour and observation,”— 
Westminster Gazette. 

“The inimitable touch of Miss Wilkins in portraying life and 
character in a new England village is once more displayed in ‘ The 


Jamesons,’ "—Scotsman. 


“Full of that quiet humour of which Miss Wilkins is such a 
Black and White. 


notable exponent.” 


ILLUSTRATED ROMANCES. 
scorT’ S IVANHOE. 


ive Colours by C. E. 


With Twelve Illustrations in 
Brock. 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW /ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 
FUNNY FOLKS. By F. M. Howarrn. A Collec- 


tion of over 4oo Comic Pictures reproduced from “ 
12s. Od. net. 


LAMB’S MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL, With 


Twenty Illustrations in Seven Colours by Winifred Green, 
and Binding Design also by Winifred Green. Oblong feap. 
qto., 5s. net. 


Puck.’ 


“There are drawings inserted in the letterpress ; but the main 
charm of the book lies in the coloured full-page pictures with which 
it is so frecly and agreeably adorned. In these we venture to think 
the method of the late Kate Greenaway is carried several more 
degrees towards perfection than it has hitherto attained to.”—Globe, 


“There is sweetness of expression, originality of design, deli 
cacy of colouring, and the tirm power of a cultured artist in most of 
the drawings, while here and there one comes across touches of 
humour somewhat rare in work of this description.”"—Birmingham 
Daily Gazette. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. Newly Trans- 


lated by Mrs. EpGar Lucas. With 100 Illustrations by 
Messrs. Charles, Thom: is, and William Robinson. Frontis- 
piece and Title-page in Five Colours, and the Binding 
Design in Seven Colours. Large crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


PICTURES FROM BIRDLAND: being Twenty- 
four Full-page Pictures of Birds printed in Six Colours from 
Drawings by M. and E. DETMOLD, with Descriptive Letter- 
press by E. B.S. Cover Design printed in Four Colours. 
Crown 4to., 5s. net. 


THE SCULPTOR CAUGHT NAPPING. 
Favourite old Nursery Rhymes. With Twenty-six Designs in 
Silhouette by Jane E. Cook. Preface by T. A. Cook. Oblong 
fcap. 4to., 2s. 6d. net. 





A CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON 


RECEIPT OF A POSTCARD. 





J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. 


50. REGENT STREET, W., AND 14, CORNHILL, EC. LONDON. 
FOUNDED 1807, 


THE RETURN SYSTEM which has been adopted by this 


Office since its foundation offers an exceptional advantage. 


THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the sare as those 


charged by other leading offices. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RATEs 
and the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the “ County ” may 
be obtained upon application to— 

G. W. STEVENS 


t Joint Secretaries. 
B. E. Raturre | 


1849 JUBILEE YEAR. 1899 


INSURANCES GRANTED ON BeEsT TERMS AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND. 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Fidelity ‘Guarantoos Issued. 


Claims” paid £4, 000, 000. 








RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., | 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 

















Financial Year ends 20th November, 1899. 


INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Accumulated Fund exceeds £5,250,000. 
Claims Paid ......ccccseceeeee £10,500,000, 
The profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, £5 400,000. 
All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of profit over later 
entrants, at the next division in 1902. 

At the Division in 1897, £714,390 Cash Profit was apportioned amongst the 
members, being nearly 37 per cent. of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. There were then nearly 1,000 Policies in respect of which not 
only were the premiums ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but Cash Bonuses were 
also paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums assured are now 
MORE THAN DOUBLED by the bonus additions. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE ISSUED COMBINING LIFE 

ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL 
— AND GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
| Assets over 3} MILLIONS Sterling. 








The Results of the 1897 Valuation showed— 
1. INCREASED RESERVES. 
2. INCREASED PROFITS. 


| The Surplus Divided © _was £515,346. 


W. J. H. WHITTALL, 


15, ST. James MES 5 SQUARE, tied and Secretary. 





REMINGTON SHOLES SYNDICATE, Lireo 


100c, Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON. 


111, Hope 5 wy 
GLASGOW. 


Write for our Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue “A.” Typewriters, and other Labour-saving Devices. 


M EDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light my Oe pete 


Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine will 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much 14/6 8/3 
higher prices. 


GT. ESTEPHE. 
SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number 
of customers it procures us in London and 
the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 17/6 99 
in submitting it to those who like pure 
Bordeaux wine 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Ciaret sold in | 


Great Britain to equal them in value. Compare them 
with wines sold elsewhere at 16s. and 20s. a dozen aad | 
upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 
per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH & CO. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
_MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 








CADBURY'S 
COCOA 


| ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST. 


| BE VERY PARTICULAR what you Drink in 
these days of adulteration. It is most essential 
| to health that your daily home beverages should 
be of the purest quality. CADBURY'S Cocoa is 
| entirely free from all admixtures, such as Kola, 
| Malt, Hops, etc., and the public should insist 
‘on having the pure, genuine article. 

| The Standard of highest purity.”— 

THE LANCET. 








"Pri nted for the Proprietors ‘by OpHAMS, LintITED, Burleigh Street, Strand, and Floral Street, Covent Garden, and Published by “THE SPEAKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


LIMITED, at the Offices, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. Registered at the General Post Office as a Newspaper.—SaTURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1899, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
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